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THE SAN JOSE SCALE A FRIGHTFUL PEST 


This scale is new to most of the country, outside of the Pacific 
coast, where its treatment is well understood. It has already been 
found in several places in New Mexico and Arizona, also in Louisi- 
ana, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Ohio, Virginia, and in 
numerous places in the middle and the southern New England 
states. This scale was thoroughly sprayed with whale-oil soap, kero- 
sene emulsion and kerosene oil by J. L. Ruab, New London, Ct, but 
he sends us specimen twigs show- ing that in 
spite of these washes the pest has been victori- 
ous. On twigs where the scale has had two 
seasons to do its work of sucking the juices, the 
twigs are entirely dead, and those affected by the 
scale one year only, are practically ruined. Itisa 
question whether the pest is not more hardy 
and destructive in the eastern and middle states 
than it is on the Pacific coast. In order that it 
may be recognized, we print in Fig 1 a repro- 
duction of a twig infected with the scale, and 
Fig 2 shows the same twig as it appears under 
a strong magnifying glass. These two illustra- 
tions and the following facts are taken from the 
bulletin (No 3, new series, division 
of entomology, U S department of 
agriculture, Washington, price 
10c) by L. O. Howard and his as- 
sistant, C. L, Marlatt, in which 
their work is summarized. The 
possibilities of this pest are shown 
by the fact that a total of 5216 
million descendants are estimated 
to come from a single insect in a 
single season. Of course many of 
these may die, but the ‘‘vast ma- 
jority undoubtedly go through 
their existence without accident. 
Neither the rapidity with which 
trees become infested, nor the fatal 
effect which so early follows the 
appearance of this scale insect, is 
therefore to be wondered at.” 
There are several broods each sea- 
son, which merge into each other. 
For the Pacific coast, the experi- 
ence of years has given confidence 
in treatment and washes suitable to 
the climatic conditions which pre- 
vail there and now generally used 
and well understood. For the east, 
experience justifies the following 
steps as of highest importance: 

1. Inall cases of recent or slight 
attack, the affected stock should 
be promptly uprooted and burned. 
No measure is so sure as this, and 
the danger of spread is so great that this course seems warranted. 

2. In cases of long standing and wide extent, the affected 
stock should be cut back severely and treated with winter soap 
wash (two pounds whale oil soap to each gallon of water). Stock 
badly incrusted with scale should be cut out at once and burned. 
The lessening of that vitality, together with the poisoning of the 
sapwood already affected by the scale in such cases, will usually pre- 
vent the plant from ever again becoming healthy, and generally it 
is beyond help. We wish to particularly impress upon the minds 





Fig 1. 
about natural size. 
appears in May or June, under a strong magnifying glass 


Fig 1, Fig 2, 
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gardens, but they are very expensive. 





SAN JOSE SCALE Fig 2 
a bit of the twig shown in Fig 1,as it gnd material. 
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of fruit growers that as soon as this insect is found to occur in an 
orchard, the most strenuous measures must be taken to stamp it 
out. No halfway steps will suffice. The individual must remember 
that not only are his own interests vitally at stake, but those of the 
entire community in which he resides. He may think that he can- 
not bear the loss, but the loss in consequence of the slightest neg- 
lect will be much greater. The fact, too, that there is a community 
of interests among fruit growers in this matter must not be lost 
sight of. Fruit growers must be mutually helpful in an emergency 
like this. F 

3. As precautionary measures to prevent the introduction of 
the scale into new districts, the following considerations are impor- 
tant: No orchardist should admit a single young fruit tree, ora 
single cutting from a distance, without first carefully examining it 
and satisfying himself that it does not carry a single specimen of 
the San Jose scale; he should insist, also, on a guaranty from the 
nurseryman, of such freedom. In addition, no fruit should be 
brought upon the premises without previous careful inspection. 
If this course is adopted by everyone interested, without exception, 
the rate of spread of the species may be comparatively slight. 





A Cheap Garden Hose.—A good hose is necessary in nearly all 
I have used one which [ 
made myself, and which answers 
the pufpose very well, but it will 
not stand very hard pressure. 
During 1895 I used 100 ft of it, and 
this spring made 150ft more. The 
cost for 150 ft was $3. I get a 20- 
ounce white ducking and cut it 
into strips sufficiently wide to go 
around a one-inch pipe. Allow 
enough room for a good seam. 
The strips will have to be about 
five inches wide. Sew with a good 
No 8 thread, on a lock-stitch ma- 
chine, and repeat, sewing back in 
the same place, then overcast with 
ravelings from the same cloth. 
Paint with two coats of boiled oil, 
but no turpentine. Let the hose 
hang in air eight or ten days, 
until the oil is thoroughly set. 
The hose can be made any desired 
length, but short pieces last better 
than long ones. One piece 40 or 
50 ft long and two 50 ft pieces are 
convenient. 





Spray Thoroughly or Not At All.— 
I should say that fully half the 
spraying which I have seen in 
western New York in the last two 
or three years is a waste of time 
Squirting a few 
quarts of water at a tree as you 
hurry past it is not spraying. A tree is thoroughly and honestly 
sprayed when it is wet all over, on all the branches and on both 
sides of the leaves. An insect or a fungus is not killed until the 
poison is placed where the pest is. Bugs do not search for the 
poison, in order that they may accommodate the orchardist by 
committing suicide. The one spot which is not sprayed may be the 
very place where a bud moth is getting his dinner. On the other 
hand there are many fruit growers who spray with great accuracy, 
and they are the ones who will get the fruit.—[Prof L. H. Bailey. 
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FRUIT GROWERS DISCUSS THE APPLE: 


At the recent meeting of the Massachusetts fruit growers’ 
association, apple growing in all its phases was discussed. C. E. 
Parker had noted the Gravenstein does not bear a full crop each 
year, but a Gravenstein orchard bears enough so a good crop may 
be annually secured. O. B. Hadwen believed that to grow the 
Gravenstein, some sand in the soil is essential for best results. 
Many other varieties are far superior to the Baldwin. Setting 
orchards of one variety is not best policy, as some seasons certain 
varieties do not thrive. The Sutton is going to make rapid 
progress in general favor, as it is of good form, limbs upright, and 
one of the heaviest bearers Mr Hadwen eversaw. He picked 14 bar- 
rels of fruit from one tree; considers it a better apple than the 


Hubbardston. Lemon Greening is a fair apple for late keeping, 
has a fine flavor, and ripens very late in spring. The Yel- 


low Bellflower in its season is unequaled for cooking. Palmer is a 
good annual bearer, suitable for dessert or cooking, and retains its 
form, after cooking, wonderfully well. 

J. W. Stockwell described the Sutton apple, which had its 
origin at Sutton, Mass.. On the original tree, the limbs grow 
quite long, branch but little, and fruit along the small branches. 
The Sutton Beauty brings 50c per bushel more than any other 
apple raised about Sutton. It is in great demand at Providence, 
R I, and the bulk of the crop is marketed in that city. 

W. D. Hinds of Townsend turned hogs into a part of his apple 
orchard. ° The hogs skinned the main roots of their rootlets, and 
the trees stopped bearing. They were brought into a thrifty’condi- 
tion by liberal applications of plant food. He has noticed that 
along fences, where colts drop manure under apple trees, the trees 
always bear heavy crops; hence he advocates allowing animals the 
run of fields where there are but few trees. Mr Nourse of Westboro 
reported the Wagener a good dessert apple, which for home use 
cannot be beaten, and keeps fully as well as the Hubbardston. 
Its chief weakness is in spotting easily. Prof 8. L. Maynard said 
the brown spot on the Wagener is the dry rot. Apple scab is differ- 
ent from dry rot, which is under the surface of the skin. It may 
be prevented by spraying with the bordeaux mixture. 

As to setting other fruits between apples, W. D. Hinds, the 
well-known Crosby peach grower, does not now set peaches between 
apples, but thinks it can be done where apples are 35 to 40 ft apart, 
and may be allowed to remdin until the apple trees are 50 years old. 
J. W. Clark recommended setting peaches between apples, al- 
though, he said, it is easier to fertilize, cultivate and harvest 
without trees or plants between the apple rows. 

E. W. Wood said pears should not be set between apples, as 
they would have to be cut out when in their prime to make room 
for apple tree growth. Peaches can be cut out of the way, when dy- 
ing from old age, before apple trees need the room. Currants are a 
profitable crop to set in an apple orchard, will grow for years, and the 
fruit isin demand. As to desirable varieties of apples, C. E. Parker 
reported the Honey Greening as hard, juicy, and sweet. J. J. H. 
Gregory said the Danvers Sweet is a thrifty variety on the Massa- 
chusetts sea coast, and a good baking apple. E. A. Emerson, the 
overseer of the state grange, supported Mr Gregory’s remarks as to 
the Danvers Sweet. Prof Maynard spoke a favorable word for the 
Lady’s Sweet. « 

This year apples sold well. The export demand each year takes 
the surplus. W. D. Hinds believes prices on fruits are improving, 
especially so on red raspberries; apples are doing better. If he had 
money he would put out a large apple orchard and acreage of 
strawberries. W. I. Palmer recommended every young farmer to 
set out an apple orchard. The foreign demand is becoming much 
better. The laboring classes in England buy apples when they do 
not buy meat. 





HOW TO RID GROUND OF ARTICHOKES 


J. H. VAN NESS, MICHIGAN 


One of the great objections to artichoke culture is the difficulty 
of getting rid of them. In my opinion there is no more danger of 
the improved varieties becoming a pest than the potato. The blos- 
som does not mature a seed that will grow. The plant is repro- 
duced from tubers. Of course in digging, some will be left in the 
ground, and as frost does not injure them, they will sprout and 
grow in the spring. When they are about a foot high, plow under. 
The old tuber will have decayed so that it cannot sprout again, 
hence the entire plant must die. My plan is to follow the artichoke 
field with any cultivated crop, such as corn, beans, potatoes, etc. 
The culture destroys the little sprouts, and the old tubers will soon 
be decayed. As to keeping the tubers, I first had trouble because 
the storage room was too warm. If they are kept in a cellar it 
must be cool. 


In burying, merely scrape out a basin-like hole. pile 
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the artichokes as high as possible, cover with two inches of straw 


and about three inches of earth. In spring the tubers will be found 
in first-class condition. In this way I have kept 700 bushels. Some 
claim that earth must be sprinkled through the pile, but I find the 
artichokes will keep without it. 





Plum Grafting and Budding.—Plums should be budded in late 
summer or early fall. The buds will usually *ttake” within two or 
three weeks after the operation is performed; accordingly, the 
work must be done a month before the close of the growing season, 
On the other hand, if done too early in the season, the bud will at 
once start into growth, which is not desirable, as the growth made 
would be likely to winterkill. The bud should remain dormant 
until the following spring. The best time for grafting will depend 
upon the method used. Top-grafting should be done in the spring, 
as nearly as possible at the time when the leaves are beginning to 
expand. Wounds made at this time heal more readily than at any 
other, and the union of stock and cion is more certain, though if 
done a month earlier than the time mentioned above, or two or 
three weeks later, it does not necessarily result in failure. Root- 
grafting may be done the latter part of winter, the stock having 
been secured in the fall and stored in a cellar or some other suita- 
ble place. After the grafts are made, they should be packed in 
damp moss, sand, or some other material which will serve to keep 
the grafts moist, and then placed in some position where they will 
be kept a few degrees above the freezing point. 


Improvement in Handling Stable Manure has done much to save 
money for farmers, besides enabling them to use their stable 
manure to better advantage. No work on the farm is more dreaded 
than the annual job of carting the manure from barn cellar and 
yard onto the land. Until within a few years this work could only 
be done by hand, involving an immense amount of hard and disa- 
greeable labor; but when the manure spreader was invented it 
changed all this, and immediately achieved a wide popularity. We 
believe the first spreader invented and put on the market was that 
made by the Kemp & Burpee Mfg Co, at Syracuce, N Y, which is 
now widely used throughout this and other countries. The spreader 
has been considerably improved and this season is better than ever. 
We can confidently recommend their spreader for 1896 as a 
machine that will prove a profitable investment for any farmer 
who has much manure, for reasons that are given more at length in 
their descriptive catalog and price list, a copy of which will be sent 
to all our readers who write to the Kemp & Burpee Mfg Co, at 
Syracuse, N Y, for it, mentioning that they are subscribers of this 
journal. We believe we are doing the cause of profitable farming 
a good turn by this endorsement of the Kemp manure spreader. 





Feeding Potatces While Cultivating.—in the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST’S famous potato contest of 1890, cultivation did not extend 
beyond July 14, excepting in one or two cases, and in most not 
later than July 8. At the last hoeing, on July 2, A. Ross, Maine, 
applied 400 Ibs of superphosphate between the hills in the rows. 
J. A. L. Fisher, New York, applied fertilizer in the same way July 
10. July 16 John Wagner, Michigan, applied 200 lbs Stockbridge 
potato fertilizer about the plants, covering it with the hand hoe. 
A. Hardison, Maine, applied 600 Ibs superphosphate between the 
hills June 30. E. A. Robinson, Indiana, on June 20 used five cords 
of strawy stable manure as a mulch on those places in his field 
where the soil was lightest and the need of fertilizer most apparent. 
The above-named parties raised crops of from 200 to 514 bushels, 
respectively. Cultivation by irrigation was so exceptional—two 
cases in 112—as to present no features of special interest to growers 
in states where this system has no place in general practice. 


Plum Rot (Monilia fructigena) can be diminished very materially 
by treating the branches with bordeaux mixture and removing all 
mummied plums. I have frequently noticed that mummied plums 
are centers of infection. In general, winter treatment is also advis- 
able for black rot of grapes and apple scab. Twig blight of apple 
and pear trees can be diminished by cutting off all affected limbs in 
the winter and spring, and spraying or washing with bordeaux 
mixture.—[L. H. Pammel. 





Alfalfa Cut Early produces twice as much beef as late-cut alfalfa. 
In an experiment at the Utah station, it was shown that one ton of 
early-cut alfalfa produced as much beef as two tons of late-cut. 
We believe that similar results would follow from feeding early- vs 
late-cut clover, though we have no accurate data to back up this 
opinion. 

Killing Ticks on Sheep.—Feed them sulphur in their salt, one 
quart of dry sulphur to every pail of salt. Keep where the sheep 
can get at it. This will rid the flock of ticks in a very short time. 
(John C. Barker. 








THE CULTIVATION OF CORN 





Changing seasons, improved machinery and a necessity for 
larger yields, have caused the adoption of more scientific methods of 
corn culture. Within the past three or four years the ground to be 
planted to corn has as a rule been given more thorough preparation 
than formerly, which makes it possible to grow a good corn crop 
with less after culture. A field well and deeply plowed, or plowed 
and subsoiled, is harrowed, disked, dragged or rolled, until the clods 
are thoroughly pulverized; the ground is so compacted that no large 
air spaces exist, and it is in condition to absorb and hold the great- 
est amount of mcisture without being too wet for the growing crop. 
The old practice of one harrowing, or at most two, for a corn crop 
has been abandoned by good growers, and must be abandoned more 
and more as the seasons become drier and the soil less productive- 
The merits of deep and 
shallow cultivation 
have been discussed so 
often that it seems use- 
less to go over the 
ground again, but there 
, are many who still hold 
that deep cultivation is 
the only method by 
which a good crop of 
corn can be raised. 
Aside from the fact 
that a plant grows best 
when its roots are un- 
broken, — corn roots 
always being injured when deep cultivation is practiced,—the old- 
style cultivators turn up large quantities of moist soil, the moisture 
of which is soon lost by evaporation. Shallow cultivators do not 
disturb the roots, but loosen up an inch or two of the surface soil, 
which leaves the field in the best condition to retain soil moisture. 
In practice the corn is harrowed when quite small, and then the 
shallow cultivator used as soon as weeds begin to appear, or when 
the surface becomes compacted by rain or otherwise. If a crust is 
allowed to form, the capillary tubes establish connection with those 
lower down, and immense quantities of moisture are taken from 
the soil, without being in any way beneficial to the growing crops. 
But if these tubes are broken up, the loosened upper layer acts as 
a mulch, and the moisture is retained where it can be most readily 
absorbed by the roots of the corn plant. During a very wet season 
shallow cultivation is not so important, and as moisture is then 
plentiful, root breaking does not have such a serious effect. Some- 
time during the season, however, there is usually a drouth, which 
greatly injures the crop unless this dust mulch is present. 

The objection that the weeds cannot be kept out of a cornfield 
with shallow cultivation during a wet season has little foundation 
in fact, as many of the best corn growers of central Illinois have 
used these cultivators for the past ten years with most satisfactory 
results. Of course the weeds must not be allowed to get a start 
before the cultivator is used, or it will be difficult to hold them in 
check. But as good practice demands that weeds must be covered 
before they are 
of any size, this 
cannot be con- 
sidered an objec- 
tion to shallow 
cultivation. The 
ground is kept as 
level as possible 
throughout the 
entire season, no 
ridging being 
permitted even 
at the last culti- 
vation. The 
ridges dry out 
and the growth 
of the corn is 
checked at a time 
when it should be developing ears. This fact is disputed, however. 
by some good growers, but if they would make a systematic test, 
they would find that the yield is less where it is ridged during a 
series of years. 

There are a number of shallow cultivators on the market, several 
of which are illustrated herewith. All are quite satisfactory. They 
may be divided into two general classes: Those which have several 
sharp blades or knives placed horizontally, and those which have a 
large number of very small shovels or disks. With the shovel 
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cultivators, there is more danger of getting too deep and breaking 
the corn roots than with those having horizontal knives or blades. 
Any instrument, however, which will keep the surface well stirred 
and at the same time destroy the weeds will answer the purpose of 
a cultivator. This practice is so radically different from the old 
method of plowing deep and turning over the soil so as to cover 
weeds and throw up a ridge, that a good many can scarcely believe 
a good corn crop can be raised by its adoption. Experiment stations 
in the corn belt have shown that not only can a good crop be raised 
by means of shallow cultivators, but that on the same soil and with 
the same attention six 
to ten bushels more per 
acre are invariably pro- 
duced than by the old 
method. The Illinois 
station has possibly 
made more experi- 
ments in this line than 
any other, and records 
can be found in bulle- MAST’S CULTIVATOR 
tins already issued. Experiment stations, however, are not alone 
in these tests. Careful and extensive farmers in Piatt county, II, 
as well as many other of the corn-producing counties in the central 
part of the state, have kept records and find that fields cultivated 
shallow almost invariably give the highest yield. 

Instead of the ordinary corn harrow, the weeder illustrated 


herewith has-been used with very gratifying results for going over 
the fields the first time, while the corn is yet very small. This 


implement is light of draft, and a field can be gone over very rap- 
idly. The same culture advised for ordinary field corn is suitable 
for sorghums and other forage crops planted in rows. And it is not 
only for field crops that shallow culture is most profitable. Recent 
experience has shown that success in gardening and in small fruit 
culture can only be obtained where the ground is thoroughly pre- 
pared, subsoiled if ~ossible, and the surface kept constantly loose 
by some shal- 
low-going im- 
plement. So 
true is this 
in the case of 
small fruits 
that a crop is 
assured almost 
every year, as 
cold weather 
or drouth does 
not seriously 
affect plants 
which have made a strong, vigorous growth during the growing 
season. A good start is a fine thing for a crop, as it is for a boy. 
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HARVESTING CRIMSON CLOVER FOR HAY AND SEED 


CHARLES WRIGHT, DELAWARE 


Crimson clover should be mowed when the blossom is about 
half faded, allowed to wilt, and then raked, but Jeft in the field 
until fully cured before housing. At the season when it is cut 
(May in this latitude), the sun is not very hot, neither are the nights 
warm, so it requires to stay out longer than red clover. If rained 
on, it is not injured as easily as red clover, which is often made 
worthless if thoroughly wet. Stock 
of all kinds do well on crimson 
clover, and eat it in preference 
to anything else. For ensilage it is 
considered excellent. As a soil im- 
prover I know of nothing better, but 
Tam inclined to believe it is best to 
cut the crop for hay and plow under 
the stubble only. To save crimson 
clover seed, the crop should be al- 
lowed to stand until half or two-thirds of the head is brown, and a 
part of the seed is ripe. Asall of the seed cannot be saved, it is 
best to cut before it gets too ripe. Cut early in the morning or 
during moonlight nights, while wet with dew. So soon as the dew 
is off stop cutting. A self-raking reaper is best. If you have not 
one, use a mower, running a horserake behind it. House or stack 
the crop as soon as dry, taking care to haul while the dew is on, so 
as to lose as little seed as possible. If stacked, cover with canvas 
or boards to keep out the rain. If this is not done, many seeds will 
sprout in the stalk. It will pay to take extra precautions to secure 
a crop of prime seed this season, as the wonderful qualities of this 
plant have now becom: so widely known that the market is good. 
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[4] GARDENING 


NEW FACTS ABOUT GREENHOUSE CROPS 


Conclusions from the Connecticut experiment station, E. H. Jenkins and 
W.E. Britton. This is the first time the following facts have been ascer- 
tained. It is possible that the artificial soil described may be cheaper, 
may mature the crop earlier, and is free from insects (especially the 
worms that induce root-gall of the tomato) and fungi that so often 
bother growers of crops under glass.] 


1. A forcing-house tomato crop yielding about two pounds of 
fruit for each square foot of bench room, takes in the vines and 
fruit for every 100 sq ft of bench space, net less than: 


Grams Lhs Ozxzs 
Nitrogen, 168 Equiv ilent te Nitrate of soda, 2 5 
Phosphoric acid, 65 ‘ Dissolved boneblack, 0 13 
Potash, 362 sas *‘ Muriate of potash, 1 9 


Of this from « fourth to a fifth ais is in the vines. 

2. To enable the plants to get these fertilizer elements as 
required, there should be a large excess of them in the soil—per- 
haps double the quantity given above. 

3. Every 100 lbs of tomato fruit takes approximately from the 
soil: 


Ozs Ozs 
Nitrogen, 2.2 E quivalent to Nitrate of soda, 14 
Phosphorie acid, 0.9 * Dissolved boneblack, 5 
Potash, 4.6 " ** Muriate of potash, 10 


4. It is possible to grow a crop of forcing-house tomatoes, 
amounting to two or more pounds per square foot of bench space, 
perfectly normal in size, color, taste and chemical composition, by 
the aid of commercial fertilizers alone, and in soil composed of 300 
lbs sifted coal ashes to nine pounds sifted peat, such as is sold in 
cities for horse bedding, and 3} ozs carbonate of lime. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH LETTUCE 

1. Lettuce of good quality can be grown under glass in an 
artificial soil such as we have described, with the use of commercial 
fertilizers. Weare not prepared to say at present that its quality 
is as good as the best lettuce grown in rich natural soil. 

2. Acrop of forcing-house lettuce, raised as above described, 
takes from the soil in roots and heads, per 1000 heads, not less than: 


Grams Lbs Ozs 
Nitrogen, 282.6 Equivalent to Nitrate of soda, 3 15 
Phosphorie acid, 87.7 ** Dissolved boneblack, 1 2 
Potash, 621.0 *‘ Muriate of potash, 2 10 


3. To supply this plant food to the soil under the conditions of 
our experiment, it was necessary to add to the soil the following 
quantities of fertilizers per 1000 plants, or per 387 square feet: 
Nitrate of soda, 9 lbs 13 ozs; dissolved boneblack, 3 lbs; muriate of 
potash, 34 lbs. 





TRANSPLANTING AS A PREVENTIVE OF ONION SMUT 


Smut is one of the most serious pests of the onion. Its rapid 
spread and disastrous nature, the remarkable vitality of its germs, 
and the persistence of the fungus in soils once infested, have com- 
bined to render worthless fur onion culture many tracts of land in 
Connecticut and other states that formerly produced large crops. 
As long as onion smut has been recognized as a serious diseuse, 
it has been observed that onions raised from sets remain free 
from the disease, even on fields where onions raised from seed 
always suffer more or less seriously. Thaxter demonstrated that 
the smut fungus enters the onion seedling only while the latter is 
beneath the surface of the ground, so that if growth starts above 
ground, as in the case of sets, the plants are not affected with smut. 
The fact of the immunity, for the same reason, of transplanted 
seedlings was mentioned by Thaxter in this connection, and 
received a practical demonstration last year by W. C. Sturgis, whose 
results appear in the annual report of the Connecticut experiment 
station. 

Starting onions in hotbeds and transplanting the seedlings to 
the fields, is a practice that has been on the increase of late years, 
because it increased the size and value of the crop, but it has re- 
mained for Mr Sturgis to prove that this method insures a clean 
crop even upon smutty land. In his tests Wethersfield Red onion 
seed was sown March 6 in greenhouse flats, and transplanted to the 
open ground May 13, while in adjoining rows seed was sown May 8. 
The land was known to be badly infested with smut. The plants 
were set in holes three inches apart, made by means of a narrow 
board set with wooden pins and pressed down with the foot. As 
fast as the holes were made a man followed with the seedlings, 
dropping one in each hole and pressing the earth about it. The 
pins were of such a length that when the plants were set, the bulbs 
were about half an inch below the surface cf the ground. The 
whole piece thereafter received the same treatment, except that the 
transplanted rows required one less weeding, and did not require 
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thinning. ‘Those rows yielded a clean crop free from smut, while 
the adjoining rows from seed were smutty. 

Sturgis further proved that transplanted onions are less liable 
to the attacks of cutworms than onions sown in the field. These 
and other experiments show that the crop matures earlier by three 
or four weeks. The crop is larger by an average of 50 per cent or 
more with native varieties, and the average increase with large for- 
eign varieties may exceed 100 per cent. The individual bulbs are 
larger and mature more evenly. 

The increase in size and quality of crop, the earlier ripening, and 
the lessened expense incident to the care of the plants after trans- 
planting, offset in a measure the cost and labor of raising and 
transplanting the seedlings. This method may be applied with 
certain profit wherever it has been the custom to grow onions from 
sets upon smutty land, or in small quantities for home use or small 
sales. Several observers state that this method is applicable on a 
large commercial scale. 





Novel Support for Sweet Peas.—A bed of sweet peas about a tree 
trunk can be trained very satisfactorily in the manner suggested in 
i the accompanying illustration. 

A stout bit of cord is tied about 

the trunk some three feet from 
the ground, and from equal 
spaces about it strings are car- 
ried out and down to the ground, 
where they are secured by pegs 
driven into the ground, these 
pegs forming a perfect circle 
about the tree. When the plants 
have secured a hold upon the 
effect will be very 
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strings and have come to blossoming, the 
pleasing and attractive. 


Difficulty With Forage Plants.—F or several years the clover maggot 
has destroyed the clover in Montcalm county, and the excessive 
drouth of the past season destroyed all new seeding, so there is no 
prospect for a clover crop this year. Many farmers cut green rye 
for hay last summer, and report favorable results. When cut too 
late it is not satisfactory, because of the beards injuring the mouths 
of the animals. During the past few years rye has been given a 
prominent place upon many farms as a forage, grain, hay, and 
green manuring plant. The result of plowing under rye has 
apparently upset the teachings of agricultural chemists that this 
crop is not a fertilizer, and adds nothing new to the soil. In my 
experience it adds a considerable benefit to the succeeding crops for 
several years, and causes me to believe there are yet processes in 
God’s laboratory for man to discover.—;,T. E. Taylor, Montcalm Co. 
Mich. 

For Protecting New! Set Plants.—The sketch herewith shows a 
simple contrivance. Short pieces of board a foot long and nine 


inches wide are sharpened as ~ “ wre 
shown in the diagram, and to Mid wor EZ ei 
these are tacked long strips of ~ °= og 


cheap cotton clothh Drawn 
tightly, and the sharpened ends 
pressed down into the earth, a 
fine protection is afforded <== 
plants that have just been 
transplanted. White cloth, especially, reflects the sun’s rays and 
keeps all cool beneath it. Ifa long strip of cloth is used, put a bit 
of sharpened board every eight feet. Cotton cloth can be had at a 
few cents a yard, and three strips can be made from a piece of 
ordinary width. 





For Spraying Apple Trees, paris green and the bordeaux mixture 
were recommended, at the Massachusetts fruit growers’ convention, 
To destroy codlin moth, spray in early spring when insects are 
hatching; spraying can come very near exterminating insects. 
J. W. Clark claimed that the codlin moth could be controlled by 
one spraying. Prof Maynard said the new process paris green is 
too strong to use indiscriminately on trees, as it is injurious. For 
general use, the knapsack sprayer was highly commended. For 
spraying apple trees, J. W. Clark has a brass rod 10 to 12 ft long, 
with a half-inch bore. With it he can spray all parts of an ordi- 
nary-sized fruit tree. Several nozzles were endorsed. A power 
pump costing $75 is satisfactory for grapes, orchards, small fruits, 
potatoes, etc, but a barrel machine costs only $8 to $10, and will do 
the same work. 
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The shrinkage in ‘mtunber ond Vv alnes of farm 

animals has been so great that Senator Warren 
wanted the senate committee on agriculture 
to investigate and report what action con- 
gress might take to preserve our flocks and 
herds. Mr Hill objected and no action has 
been taken. 


—— 

Fertilizer manufacturers certainly have a 
grievance when the basis and system of fertili- 
zer ‘‘valuation’’ varies so widely that a_ po- 
tato manure valued at over $30 a ton in Penn- 
sylvania is figured at only $20 by Ohio’s sec- 
retary of agriculture! Either the system 
should be uniform or it should be abolished. 
New England, New Jersey and New York 
employ a uniform method and basis of valua- 
tion. 


—=—_—— 

We have previously referred to the deposits 
of rock phosphate in Juniata county, Pa. Re- 
ports trom the work done on it this spring 
tend to confirm the earlier promise of a mass 
of rich phosphate that can be easily worked. 
Bulletin 34 of the state experiment station at 
State College postoffice, Pa, gives a good ac- 
count of this deposit,and emphasizes the value 
of the surface marls in the same vicinity. 
Cheap phosphoric acid is greatly needed. 

nine 

The existing deficiency in the moisture 
supply in many sections, suggests that ir- 
rigation be provided wherever possible. It 
will not do to run too much risk of drouth 
injury, especially if it can be avoided or in- 
sured against. We predict a great extension 
of irrigation enterprises all through this 
region. The salvation of many a farmer lies 
in the windmill-operated pump to keep his 
storage reservoir filled with water that can 
be drawn upon for irrigation when drouth 


EDITORIAL 


occurs, where irrigating by gravity is not 
practicable. 


i 

The marvels of fertilization are among the 
most interesting wonders of nature. If half 
atonor more of fertilizer or several cords 
of manure be evenly distributed over an 
acre and thoroughly worked into the soil, the 
quantity of actual plant food added is too 
small to be detected by the most delicate 
chemical analysis of the soil! Yet the plant 
finds it when much less is applied! 

5 elie a 

The increased consumption of tobacco is 
the best assurance of the market for this crop. 
While US population is now only 2) times 
greater than in 1860, the consumption of 
manufactured tobacco is five times greater 
and of cigars ten fold, to say nothing of 500 
cigarettes now consumed annually per capita 
that were not known then. If the United 
States would exclude foreign wrapper leaf, 
giving the American market to domestic 
growers, it would further aid our planters. 

aii 

The flood of immigration from Italy has 
been something frightful this spring. Over 
25,000 Italians have landed since Jan 1—about 
one-third of the total arrivals. Half of these 
Italians are so ignorant that they can neither 
read nor write their own language, and four- 
fifths of the entire immigrants are laborers, 
with neither capital nor experience in any 
other industry. Such immigration is of very 
little benefit to this country, and we thoroughly 
approve of the proposed law to exclude ‘‘all 
persons between 14 and 60 years of age, that 
cannot read and write the English language 
or some other language.’’ 





Young men to the front in farming! 
Give the boys a chance, is the way to encour- 
age them tu stay on the farm. The new com- 
mississioner of agriculture in New York state, 
Mr Wieting, is only 35 years old. We print 
asketch of him in our grange department 
this week. His appointment is a fine com- 
pliment to that organization. Commissioner 
Wieting, while hampered by the political 
nature of his office, has a grand field for use- 
fulness. We trust he will work it so well 
that farmers will insist upon taking New 
York’s department of agriculture into their 
own hands instead of permitting it to con- 
tinue at the mercy of politicians. 

SES cca 

The dairy schools which have been conduct- 
ed by several of our state agricultural col- 
leges during the past winter have been more 
largely attended than ever before. The intel- 
ligent enthusiasm which has characterized 
their students is quite as encouraging as the 
high quality of the instruction that has been 
given. Grit and hustle, combined with expert 
knowledge and enthusiastic interest, are 
bound to bring their reward in any business, 
and especially in dairying. In fact, we under- 
stand that most of the members of the gradu- 
ating classes of several of these dairy schools 
have already secured good positions as cream- 
ery managers or as salesmen of dairy supplies. 
The young man who thus acquires a thorough, 
practical and scientific knowledge of dairying, 
and keeps himself informed upon the progress 
of the industry, need never lack for a good job 

ness senSaes 

Is the frightful drouth that has decimated 
Australia and much of the southern hemis- 
phere the past six or eight months likely to 
be compensated for by asimilar drouth in this 
part of the world this present summer? This 
question we submitted to Prof Willis L. 
Moore, chief US weather bureau, who replies: 
‘‘The most exhaustive examination of rain- 
fall statistics that has been made in recent 
years shows that a period of deficient rain- 
fall in one section of the globe is not balanced 
by a period of excessive rainfall in some other 
portion. On the contrary, the evidence tends 
to the belief that years of deficient rainfall 
are general over the greater portion of the 
northern hemisphere, at least. Many more 
years of observations at points well distrib- 
uted over the earth’s surface are needed, 
however, before we can arrive at any definite 
conclusion respecting rainfall periodicity.’ 





Complaints reach us this spring from nu- 
merous places in N Y, Pa, and Ohio and sim- 
ilar latitudes, that crimson clover has entirely 
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winterkilled. Indeed, in some sections of 
New Jersey, and even on exposed lands in 
Maryland and Delaware, this clover has win- 
tered very poorly. It is possible that by years 
of care, a strain of the crimson or scarlet 
clover seed may be perfected that will be 
more hardy, though the present strain is gen- 
erally hardy in the middle south and more 
southerly latitudes. In our northern country, 
the testimony is generally to the effect that 
this seed, sown in summer or early fall, makes 
a magnificent growth which, if plowed under 
just before the ground freezes up, cannot fail 
to materially add to the supply of nitrogen 
in the soil. Numerous experiments are also 
being made this spring in sowing this scarlet 
clover early, in hopes of getting a full crop 
for hay before frost. 
cc 

‘*Hay has been shipped in quite extensively 
and this has added to the expense of keeping 
stock the past winter.’’ Such are the reports 
that have come to us from over wide sections 
of the country, yet we happen to know that 
in many instances if the farmer bad taken 
proper care of his corn fodder, either by dry 
curing or putting it in silos, he might have 
gotten along without buying any hay. Many 
farmers also have bought hay when they 
should have used linseed meal, cottonseed 
meal, gluten and other corn by-products, or 
even clear corn meal. Others have bought 
clear corn meal when they should have used 
the more concentrated feeds. Hay is usually 
one of the most expensive feeds farmers can 
buy and, therefore, one of the most profitable 
crops to sell, if it can be spared, or if the 
farmer is enterprising enough to make good 
its place with concentrated feeds or silage and 
the like. Our reports indicate that an in- 
creasing number of farmers plan to put this 
year’s hay crop on the market. 

insane 

A history of agricultural prices for six cen- 
turies has just been completed in France! 
Wheat started in at 25c a bushel, advanced to 
60c in 1375, then dropped to 27 in 1500, advanc- 
ing to 1.36 a hundred years later, hung 
around a dollar until 1725-50 when it averaged 
T5c, but then advanced to a dollar at the open- 
ing of this century, reaching nearly $2 in ’67, 
averaging 1.07 in ’85 and going up to 1.40 as 
the French average for ’91. Since then prices 
have declined. Taking 100 as the average 
price of wheat in 1860, it was up to 116 as late 
as ’82 in the United States, the figures for ’91 
(the latest made up) being: United States 88, 
England 74 and Germany 82. Other prices 
so closely follow wheat that it is almost a bar- 
ometer of values. Fhe average value of 22 
articles of food, clothing and shelter that were 
worth 100 in 1860, averaged for 1891 in the 
United States 84, England 81, Germany 80, 
France 79. Can anyone doubt that the bot- 
tom has been reached? All history seems to 
indicate that the coming years are to see an 
upward trend to values, with a prosperity and 
a civilization that will put the past to shame. 
Let us do our best and have faith. 


 — 





Koch, the originator of tuberculin, announ- 


ces that he has ‘‘largely modified its compo- 
sition and application.’’ He hopes that it may 
yet prove to be a cure for consumption in- 
stead of being merely a diagnostic. Some of 
the other new serums are likely to prove far 
better cures. We referred some months ago to 
the promising results on humans that had fol- 
lowed the use in Italy of Maragliano’s serum, 
a supply of which had just reached New York. 
The latter has since been employed by Dr F 
Carlucci of New York city with very satise 
factory results, according to his own report in 
the Medical Record of April 11. Success has 
followed its use in several hundred cases in 
Italy, Paris and Berlin. Paquin’s serum also 
continues to give promising results. These 
new cures for tuberculosis ought to be tested 
upon cows, in hopes of finding a substance 
which when injected shall dry up and kill any 
tubercles that may exist, instead of arousing 
them to malignant activity, as tuberculin 
seems todo. All this is further proof that 
serum therapy is still in its experimental stage, 
and that no legislature is justified in making 
its use compulsory. The commonsense idea 
of plenty of sunshine, pure air and outdoor 
exercise as the best treatment for tubercular 
subjects, is also having a revival in Germany. 
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Treason in High Places. 





The whole aspect of affairs in South Africa 
has changed within the past few days. Last 
week Wednesday the Dutch republic’s court 
sentenced to death five of the leading conspir- 
ators in Jameson’s ride, but President Kruger 
commuted the sentences the next day, almost 
before the protest of the civilized world could 
reach him. What their punishment will be is 
not yet announced; one is J. H. Hammond, a 
well-known American. Kruger has published 
the evidence upon which they were convicted, 
which indicates that Cecil Rhodes himself was 
implicated, possibly also the governor of Cape 
Colony, and public opinion in England be- 
lieves that the home office itseif was cogni- 
zant of the whole attemptfto secretly overthrow 
the Dutch republic and put the country in 
English hands. The demand is becoming ir- 
resistible for a parliamentary inquiry into the 
entire affair. 

Ex-Gov Pattison was named for the presi- 
dency by Pennsylvania’s democratic conven- 
tion. 

The plucky little country now has 
more friends than ever. Kruger has proved to 
be one of the ablest diplomats of the times. 
The plan now is to take advantage of the 
situation to compel England to release even her 
quasi-hold upon the Dutch republic. The Or- 
ange Free State and the people of Dutch and 
German blood throughout South Africa are de- 
termined to unite as one man against English 
aggression. Either their wishes must be re- 
spected, and England must give up her dream 
of a new continental possession, or a stubborn 
and fanatic war will result. Meanwhile the 
output of gold in South Africa is decreasing, 
a frightful drouth prevails and the natives in 
Matabeleland continue on the warpath. 





The Financial Question is not going to be 
settled by the present congress, which will 
probably not reach any banking bill. The 
state conventions of the various political par- 
ties are taking all sorts’of positions on the 
financial issue. Republicans in Arkansas, 
Alabama and South Carolina favor independ- 
ent free coinage at16to1. Virginia, Florida, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Kansas republican 
platforms avoid the whole subject. In New 
Hampshire, South Dakota, Iowa and Ohio, 
‘‘the platforms might mean almost anything, 
except independent free coinage without a 
change of rativ.’’ In Illinois, Vermont, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Texas, Tennessee 
and Kentucky, republican platforms have at 
least demanded that silver be kept ona parity 
with gold or have favored the gold standard 
outright. Pennsylvania did not propose free 
coinage, but merely an independent coinage 
‘“‘except on government account.’’ In Ne- 
braska the democracy split, free silverites and 
sound money men holding separate conven- 
tions. The populists, prohibitionists and so- 
called reform elements are more emphatic than 
ever in demanding free coinage and their con- 
ventions aim to make the campaign mainly on 
this issue. 


In Politics, interest centers this week in 
the Indiana republican state convention. 
If it instructs for McKinley, who carried the 
Ilhnois and Vermont conventions last week 
with unanimous enthusiasm, the most expe- 
rienced students of politics concede his nomi- 
nation at St Louis next month on the first 
ballot if not by acclamation. If Indiana goes 
for Harrison or is unpledged, many believe 
there will still be a fighting chance for the 
opposition, while Reed’s manager, Joe Man- 
ley, proposes to keep up the fight till the last 
minute. Massachusetts and Rhode Island de- 
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mocracy nominate Russell on an anti-silver 
platform. Nebraska democrats named Bryan 
and free silver, while Alabama has a free 
coinage gubernatorial candidate on a strong 
free-coinage plank. The prohibitionists are 
disposed to coalesce with other so-called re- 
form parties, its Ohio convention favoring 
prohibition, silver at 16 to 1, public ownership 
or control of natural monopolies and initiative 
and referendum. The progress report of the 
impartial canvass of farmers’ views taken by 
this journal is an important feature of the 
current week. 


The Shah Assassinated.—Nasr-ed-Deen, the 
shah of Persia, was assassinated May 1 at the 
shrine of Shah Abdul Azim in Teheran. Two 
chains barred the way to the inner court of 
the shrine. The shah had just passed the first 
chain when the assassin approached him, and 
when within a few feet of him fired a revolv- 
er, the bullet from which struck the shah 
near the heart. His majesty fell forward up- 
on his knees, but rose to his feet and walked 
a few paces, when he fell again, dead. His 
second son, Muzaffer-ed-Din has been pro- 
nounced shah. 





The Millennial Celebration of Hungary has 
been opened at Budapest with great ceremo- 
nies. The celebration will continue until 
Oct 31. At the opening the king deliver- 
ed an address, in the course of which he said 
that the exhibition marked an epoch in the 
history of the nation. The Hungarians, he 
declared, were not only ready to defend their 
country, but to maintain their position among 
the civilized people of the earth. 





Down in Cuba.—The steamer Bermuda has 
again made a landing on the Cuban coast, 
loaded with arms and supplies for the Cuban 
insurgents. The cordon of Spanish war ves- 
sels that is supposed to guard the coast seems 
about as ineffective as the lines of Spanish 
troops which Gen Weyler stretches across the 
island to shut in the insurgents. Gen Weyler 
himself says that it will take from one to two 
years more to crush the rebellion. The rainy 
season is coming on and the Spanish troops 
will soon cease active movements. The in- 
surgents“are gaining in numbers daily. 


A New French Cabinet has been formed un- 
der the premiership of M Meline. The new 
prime minister presented to the chamber of 
deputies a declaration of policy in which he 
emphasized the importance of the fiscal re- 
forms to be proposed by the government. 
Strict economy will be applied, which is im- 
peratively needed and the present complicat- 
ed administration will be simplified. 





The Parliament of Canada has been pro- 
rogued. It is the first that ever had six ses- 
sions, the first that ever lived to die of old age 
by running out every day of its term of five 
years, the first that ever attempted to pass six 
supply bills, and the first that has had no less 
than four different premiers, three of whom 
have died, two while in office. In the new 
elections, which will occur on July 16, the is- 
sues will be the school question and the tariff. 





The Nicaraugua Canal.—Col Ludlow of the 
United States engineer corps has reported to 
the congressional committee that the Nicara- 
gua canal is entirely practicable. But he add- 
ed that all the members of the examining 
board saw the necessity of having a still more 
careful examination of the route than the time 
and means at their disposal allowed. They 
found some features of the existing plans im- 
practicable, and others, which involved the 
success of those plans as a whole, matters of 
grave doubt. In order, therefore, to know 
whether the government could undertake 
wisely the enterprise as its own, and could 
call upon the people to investin the bonds, 
further inquiry by engineers representing its 
interests was indispensable. All that infor- 
mation could be got within two years, at 


most. 
I 


Millet or Hungarian Grass.—E. R. B: These 
are both quick-growing crops. They give a 
heavy yield of hay on rich soil. Run out 
grass land, or ground from which a winter 
crop has been removed, may be plowed in May 
or June, heavily manured or fertilized, thor- 








oughly harrowed, and sown broadcast with 
four or five pecks per acre hungarian or mil- 
let, two to three pecks if drilled in. Cut 
when fairly headed, but if cut before seed is 
formed, it will yield a crop early in August, 
and be out of the way for the fall plowing and 
seeding to grass or grain. This is an excel- 
lent preparation for any of these fall-sown 
crops, but the land needs to be rich and full 
of available plant food, as millet isa quick 
grower. 





What Farmers Want in Politics. 


HOW THE VOTING CONTEST PROCEEDS. 


A partial report is herewith submitted of the 
votes that have been received at this office from 
farmers of the country in response to our invita- 
tion. We asked them to express their preferences 
for the candidates for president and vice presi- 
dent of the republican and democratic and third 
parties, and also their views on several of the 
leading questions before the people. The follow- 
ing report summarizes the returns received up to 
May 2. It should be distinctly understood that 
this is merely a partial result, printed at this time 
asa matter of interest and to stimulate many 
others to send in their views. Every farmer 
should write out his answers to the questions ask- 
ed, and get as many as possible of his neighbors 
who agree with him to sign the same and forward 
to us at once, as the polls will close May 23, and 
the final tabulated results will appear in our issue 
of May 30, so as to be put before the country in 
an effective manner before the national conven- 
tions of the various states. 

Preferences for the second place of the three 
tickets are so widely scattered that we do not 
undertake to print them in detail, as it is proba- 
ble that if thousands of farmers are heard from 
prior to May 23 their votes will indicate more con- 
centration upon candidates for the second place. 
Scattering votes for other candidates than those 
named in the table below were also received, and 
these will be given full credit in the final report. 
The returns are grouped by states,the middle states 
including N Y, Pa, N J, Md, Del, W Va and Ohio, 
while the central states embrace Ind, Mich, Il, 
Wis, Minn, Iowa, Mo, N D,SD, Neb, Kan, Ark 
and Ind Ter. It will be understood that only 
farmers have voted. Each one was allowed to ex- 
press his views as to who should be the candidate 
foreach party, but in a large number of cases 
preferences were named only for the pet candi- 
date of the farmer’s own party. In many cases, 
an enthusiastic friend of a certain candi- 
date sent in quite a list of signatures that 
were secured by personal canvass, this ac- 
counting in part for MecKinley’s lead, also 
for Boies, Hill and Tillman. Question e not 
having been added until after the first announce- 
ment,some of the first votes received did not refer 
to it, but those who wish to correct their ballots 
on this point may do so. 

FARMERS’ PREFERENCES FOR PRESIDENTIAL CAN- 
DIDATES. 


Republican NE Mid C’nt’l West South Total 
ow ‘ 9 9 


Allison, 10 22 124 2 267 
Harrison, 9 18 11 0 1 39 
McKinley, 126 379 542 14 87 1288 
Reed, 63 12 40 2 1 118 
Democratic 

Boies, 7 11 48 21 23 103 
Carlisle, 9 40 5 0 2 58 
Cleveland, 18 57 li ‘ 8 

Hill, 21 106 22 1 10 171 
Matthews, + 8 25 6 44 
Olney, 36 13 9 0 58 
Pattison, 2 44 21 3 73 
Tillman, 1 8 32 12 56 
Whitney, 10 41 13 8 72 
Third party 

Bidwell, 7 2 11 29 0 49 
Boies, 0 7 14 ll 18 43 
Cameron, 11 56 11 0 9 87 
Sibley, 5 22 2 0 1 25 
St John, . 12 49 20 1 2 & 
Tillman, 6 17 29 22 33 107 


FARMERS’ VIEWS ON ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. 


NE_ Middle Central West South 
Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
Should protec- 
tion policy of 
McKinley _ bill 
be endorsed?. 166 59 518 1: 
Should revenue 
tariff policy of 
Wilson bill be 
continued? 53 172 120 529 162 618 9 147 32 113 
Should reciproc- 
ity be restored? 210 28 684 36 781 41 170 1 134 12 
Do you favor a 
federal bounty 
on ag’l exports? 37 156 163 536§ 208 567 11 134 [34 105 
Should the peo- 
ple vote for 
a The single 


x 


615 261 156 10 76 & 


gold standar« 57 130 104 516 78 608 8 166 9 I8l 
6 International 
bimetalism 102 89 380 215 482 236 151 0 73 527 
e Continuance 
of present sys- 
tem 95 81 261 324 595 382 6 141 65 68 
d Free coinage 
Am silver 47 142 228 376 321 408 10 7 S51 7 
e Free anid unre- 
stricted coinage 
of silver 3 91 50 109 122 228 62 20 2 2 
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The Value of Organic Nitrogen. 

For two years past, tests have been made at 
the Connecticut experiment station to find out 
the crop-producing power of nitrogen supplied 
in various forms. This was determined not 
by chemical analysis, which practically fails 
to throw any light on this subject, but the 
availability of the nitrogen in each case was 
measured by the quantity of nitrogen which 
the crop took from the fertilizer. The crops 
were grown on artificial svil that contained 
only traces of available nitrogen, but all the 
other elements of plant food were present in 


excess of the crop needs. Of course, a single 
crop cannot take all the nitrogen from the 
soil, even when it is supplied in nitrate of 


soda, whichis the most soluble form, because, 
for one reason, the plant roots do not reach 
every particle of the soil. Still less can one 

crop take all the nitrogen from animal or 
vegetable matters that decompose but slowly 
in the soil. In any case therefore, more or 
less of the nitrogen contained in the fertilizer 
fails to enter the crop. The tests were made 
with oats and corn in 147 pots, and resulted 
for the two years as follows (Johnson, Britton 
and Jenkins): 

Column A shows the per cent of the total nitro- 
gen furnished the crops of ’94-5 that was avail- 
able a is, was actually taken up by these crops, 
the balance of the nitrogen being left in the soil. 
In ¢ bat -oone B, the amount of avail: ible nitrogen in 
nitrate of soda represents 100, and the figures 
beneath show the proportionate availability of 
nitrogen from the other fertilizers. 


A B 

Nitrate of soda, 68 100 
Castor pomace No 4545, 53 [7 
Av of castor pomace Nos 4545 and 4546, 50.5 74 
Cottonseed meal, 49.5 72 
Castor pomace No 4546, 48 70 
Linsecd meal, 47 69 
Dried blood, 46.5 68 
Dry fish, 45 66 
Dissolved leather, 4.5 6 
Horn and hoof, 42.5 62 
Tankage, 40.5 59 
Steamed leather, 6.5 9 
Roasted leather, 6.5 9 
Raw leather, 1.5 2 
It will be seen that the nitrogen of castor 


pomace No 4545 kas shown the highest availa- 
bility of any form of organic nitrogen. The 
other sample of pomace “contained more oil, 


and its nitrogen was not quite as available. 
Cottonseed meal, linseed meal, and dried 
blood were about equally available, thus sci- 
entifically confirming the experience of some 
of our most careful farmers, who have found 
linseed meal fully” as quick acting and ef- 


fective as a fertilizer as either cottonseed 
meal or dried blood. Dried fish comes next 
in order, but it will be surprising to many 


that tankage, a popular nitrogenous fertilizer, 
gave up only 40 per cent of its nitrogen to 
crops in two years, thus standing in availa- 
bility at 59 compared to nitrate of soda as 100. 
Steamed, roasted and raw leather has no fer- 
tilizing value, because it does not rot fast 
enough to enable plants to take up its nitro- 
gen, but where the leather was finely ground, 
and cut or dissolved with one and a half times 
its weight of oilof vitnol, its nitrogen became 
almost as available as that of dried ground 
fish, or dried blood. This method of utilizing 
leather refuse has not yet been attempted on 
acommercial scale, but such attempts will 
deubtless follow these promising results. 
Before Stable Manure Can Act as plant food, 
it must not only be brought into close con- 
tact with the roots of the plant, but must also 
have been decom posed—well-rotted. In many 
cases it is wise to immediately apply stable 
manure, but it cannot act as plant food until 
fermentation has commenced. Fermentation 
begins promptly,especially with horse manure, 
and this, loosely piled, will very soon become 
hot and carbonic acid will rapidly pass into 
the air, greatly reducing the weight and bulk 
but without much reducing the direct value 
of the manure unless it has been too dry and 
fire-fanged. Unless absorbents are freely 


used there is a considerable loss of ammonia 
while the manure is fresh. The addition of 
gypsum or of earth will check this loss. 


Keeping the manure moderately moist and 
well compacted will best prevent loss of nitro- 
gen Manure kept under cover, if kept suffi- 
ciently moist, is probably more valuable than 
that kept in the open ar. In very many cases 
the best practice is to draw the manure direct 
from the stables and spread it on the land. 


It never contains any more plant food than 
when itis first voided. This practice 1s a 
great saving of labor and the loss is_ believed 
to be less than was formerly supposed. Urine 
is the most important and valuable of all nat- 
ural liquid manures and nearly one-half of its 
solid matter consists of nitrogen. 





City Waste is coming into use for fertilizing 
purposes. It consists of kitchen refuse, gar- 
bage, swill, etc. When this stuff is burned by 
the modern crematories that are coming into 
use, nitrogen and other valuable elements are 
lost, but the crematory also contains all the 
potash and phosphoric acid, lime, soda, sand, 
etc. The 14 analyses below are of such ash 
from Lowell, Mass. Another plan is to cut 
or reduce the garbage with sulphuric acid, 
remove the fat and add phosphates to com- 
biue with the excess of sulphuric acid. The 
analysis is of a sample from the American 
Reduction Co, N Y city. All these analyses 
were made by Goessmann at the Hatch exper- 
iment station: 


--Crematory ash—, Treated 

Highest Lowest Av garbage 
Water, 19.5 0.1 4.9 8.5 
Potash, 8.8 13 4.2 1.2 
Phosphoric acid, 32.3 6.2 15.2 10.6 
Lime, 47.6 24.8 33.6 3.9 
Magnesia, 1.9 _- -- 6 
Insoluble matter, 37.8 14.2 25.7 12. : 
Nitrogen, — — _ 1.¢ 
Iron and alumina, 7.6 ii. £2 7.6 
Organic matter, _ — — 45.4 


The treated garbage also contained soda 2.5 per 
cent, sulphuric acid 8.54. Of 1ts 10.62 lbs of phos- 
phoric acid 2.54 is insoluble and 8.08 available. 


A New Departure ‘in the Fertilizer Trade 


AND FERTILIZERS 
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is the increasing call for high grade fertilizers 
on the part of market gardeners and truck- 
ers. A few years ago these men were prone to 
declare that city stable manure was the only 
thing it paid them to buy, and they declared 
that commercial fertilizers would not pro- 
duce as much or as good vegetables. To-day 
these very men are among the largest users of 
fertilizers. Prof Mapes cites numerous in- 
stances of large truckers in N J, Long _Is- 
land, N Y and N E who use 10 to 50 tons 
yearly of the Mapes manures. 








Crimson Clover and Winter Oats.—The crim- 
son clover sown in my orchard last August, 
made a splendid growth last fall, and as the 
soil was in such fine condition, and such a 
sheltered location, I felt sure if it could be 
raised iu this latitude, I could raise it here, 
but the severe winter has been too much for 
it. However, this failure will not prevent me 
from sowing it again, as it makes such a fine 
covering on the ground when gathering the 
fruit. Dead as it is, together with the fallen 
leaves it forms quite a coating, which I shall 
turn under and seed again. I shall perhaps 
try afew acres of medium clover to see which is 
best. I sowed five bushels of winter oats by 
way of experiment, and they too were a failure. 
I seeded 23 acres last spring and reseeded after 
harvest, as the drouth had done its work. I 
worked up a nice seedbed with wheel culti- 
vator and had a nice catch of clover, but that 
too gone; only the timothy remains for 
all my toil and expense.—[William Dougall, 
Schenectady Co, N Y. 


is 








Something Better 
than ‘Good Enough.” 


The letters we get from farmers this season more than 


ever seem to indicate that many are 


coming to realize that 


while the fertilizers they have been using were good ones 
and gave good results, yet the Stockbridge did even better. 
The following personal letcer to one of our employes tells 


the story well. 


“This is the first year we ev 


“On ten acres of ground that cut grass last year, getting not 


ver used fertilizer that we got real 
satisfaction from, and we have used it ever since it came around, 

“The Hebrons turned out nearly 500 bush. to the acre,with no 
dressing but 1600 ibs. Stockbridge Potato Manure per acre, on 
land that was in only fair condition. 


over 500 Ibs. hay to the acre, broken after haying,sown to oats 
this year with Stockbridge, got twenty-eight big two-horse 


loads. 


We had a little strong half acre of peas and oats on the 


same manure from which we got 28 bushels without cleaning 


up the floor. 


“We hada piece of two acres which we considered about 


worthless, the poorest on our farm. 


brand of phosphate and ; 


els of buckwheat. 


got 11 bushels per acre. 
used 500 lbs. Stockbridge on thes 


Last year we used another 
This year we 
same ground, and got 68 bush- 


With kind regards, 
“DANFORTH BROS, Carroll, Me.” 
We have never claimed that the 


Stockbridge Manures 


were the only good ones offered for sale; we claim nothing 
more than what practical farmers have ‘fone to be true, 
namely, that they are high grade goods, made scientifically 
for different crops; and other things being equal, are more 
likely to insure better results in the field than the very good 
fertilizers that are offered to compete with ours. 


Our annual catalogue should be in the hands of every 
farmer who believes in the economical use of fertilizers. 


BOWKE 





FERTILIZER 43 chatham st, Boston 
COMPANY, 


27 Beaver St,New York 

















$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN 


to farmers cirect. We have no agents. Send 
i ranean Low prices for car load lots. ; 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, FA. 


{ 





SHIP YOUR pesries, A patos, Peaches, Potatoes, Butter, 

UEP ne and ; Bast Vegetables and Prod- 
uce to SAM ON, Utica, N. Y., Box 148. 
Write for — Ridesente te furnished. 
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Asparagus Yields Well. 





The asparagus crop will prove a large one 
where grown for market. Inquiry made by 
this journal throughout the truck sections of 
the east, extending as far south as Jersey, 
has brought out reports from growers which 
almost uniformly report excellence of quality, 
and liberal yield now and prospectively. The 
northern and eastern markets have been 
well supplied with ‘‘grass’’ from the south, 
but until recently prices to consumers were 
so high as to limit the distribution. 3egin- 
ning with the first of May, however, the crop 
advanced rapidly in the more northerly sec- 
tions, and for the next week or two the move- 
ment will be large. 

Asparagus as a money crop is steadily given 
more favor by farmers and inarket gardeners. 
The first on the market always commands 
a fancy price, and while this declines rapidly 
with the advance of the season, the vegetable 
is a popular one, both for immediate con- 
sumption and for canning purposes. In_ sec- 
tions where it is made a specialty, the yield 
depends very largely upon the amount of fer- 
tilizer used. Growers cut asparagus as long 
as it pays to ship. Unlike other crops, about 
as much can be cut each day, or at every cut- 
ting, as the day before during its season, va- 
rying only according to the weather. 

The plant was given a fine start by the very 
warm days in the latter part of April, then 
checked by lower temperatures. But begin- 
ning May lit has come forward rapidly, and 
is now maturing as far north as N J and L I. 
Monmouth Co, N J, is a large producer. 
The first grass was shipped from Marlboro 
April 21 and a week later $600 worth was 
loaded. Middletown is an even larger ship- 
ping point. In Somerset Co, cold weather re- 
tarded its development, but the bulk will be 
ready for market the coming week. The Del 
crop is a good one, as usual, and larger than 
last year. Sections in Pa and York state con- 
tiguous to the large centers of population are 
raising fully an average amount, and further 
west the crop is coming on earlier than usual, 
with the quality good. Parts of L I make 
quite a specialty of asparagus, which is now 
being cut, going to N Y and Boston. In 
June and July supplies will go to summer 
hotels and cottages. At Mattituck, a can- 
ning factory pays 10sc per 2-lb bunch, and the 
acreage has doubled during the last three 
years. Connecticut gardeners are going into 
asparagus more each year. The grass started 
early, but cold weather put it back, followed 
by rapid recuperation with recent warm days. 
Eastern Mass raises more or less for Boston 
and the seaside resorts, this maturing later, 
with the outlook at present favorable. 





An Appreciated Farm Crop. 

That corn makes hogs is shown in the fact 
that 58 per cent of the entire number on farms 
in the *90 census were found in the six big 
surplus corn states and Ohio, while the same 
states, according to our own live stock census 
covering the numbers at the beginning of this 
year, showed 46 per cent of the total. The 
general testimony of farmers in the promi- 
nent corn states, in reporting on crop plans 
for '%, points toa continuance of corn and 
hog growing. Some of the big surplus mid- 
dle states, such as Indiana and Ohio, consume 
a quarter of all hogs raised at home, while 
other leading states in the corn belt, with the 
exception of Mo, which is a big home con- 
sumer, send to market all but 7 to 10 per cent 
of the number raised. With feed relatively 
high in price itis not strange that half the 
hogs raised in the north Atlantic states are 
consumed at home. On the other hand, the 
importance of the well-worn advice to south- 
ern farmers to make more bacon is shown in 
the fact that 56 per cent of the hogs raised in 
the south Atlantic states in ’89 were consumed 
at home, and enormous quantities of northern 
and western pork imported. However, the 
south is becoming more nearly self-supporting 
in this respect, and ought eventually to have 
a large surplus of hog product for shipment. 

The mortality on farms among hogs where 
grown in largest numbers was 15 per cent, 
when the last federal census was taken,a little 
tess than the ratio for the entire country, which 











MONEY CROPS 


has varied considerably the last few years, 
being especially great in °95. In the southern 
states, losses on the farm through hogs dying 
were 25 per cent, according to the last federal 
census, compared with 11 per cent in the 
western states and only 7 per cent in the north 
Atlantie states. The following table shows 
the numbers of hogs on farms in 1889, accord- 
ng to the U S census of ’9, the numbers 
consumed at home, coupled with percentage 
of same; also the numbers which died on 
farms in the states named, the last column in- 
dicating the rate of mortality in proportion to 
the number actually on farms: 

FARM CONSUMPTION AND MORTALITY OF HOGS. 
{Last three figures 000’s omitted. } 





On Consumed Pet Died P ct 

farms at home ot all on farms mort 
The U §, 57,410 15,426 9,836 17 
a, 8,267 554 7 966 12 
Ill, 5,925 927 16 849 15 
Mo, 4,987 1,094 22 970 ll 
Kan, 4,023 393 9 515 13 
Neb, 280 7 773 20 
Ind, 784 24 525 16 
oO, d 882 27 317 9 
Seven states, 33,615 4,914 15 4,915 15 
No Atlantic, 2,753 1,337 48 199 7 
S Atlantic, 5,082 2,878 56 1,157 23 
So Central, 10,894 4,806 44 3,172 29 
Western, 1,055 325 30 117 ll 

—— 


Outlook for Georgia Peaches—This is the 
best in the history of the business. All of the 
older orchards are well loaded with fruit 
enough for a full demand, and a few varieties 
are overloaded and must be thinned severely. 
This will make about the same crop as last 
year; in addition there are many young or- 
chards in the state containing probably 
3,000,000 trees, which will bear this year for 
the first time. Weather conditions the last 
month have been very favorable and the fruit 
is full 10 days ahead of last year. Early va- 
rieties like the Alexander will begin to come 
into market the last week in May, and about 
June 20 really choice peaches will appear and 
be in great abundance from the 25th to about 
the last week in July. The curculio is quite 
abundant there this season, and is working 
some damage, but the best orchardists are 
looking after the trees quite closely and no 
serious injury is likely to be done.—/J. H. 
Hale, So Glastonbury, Ct, and Ft Valley, Ga. 





Answers About Silos.—J. F. P. should esti- 
mate the capacity of his silo on the basis o 
40 lbs of corn silage to each cubic foot (den- 
sity varies from 20 to 60 Ibs according to 
depth), while the yield per acre will be 10 to 
15 tons of green fodder on good soilin a fair 
season. From this data it is easy to calculate 
how many acres will be needed to fill a given 
silo, but it will be wise to plant more than 
you can ensilage if the crop is bounteous, as 
the surplus can be dry cured. It would be 
risky plauting silage corn as late as July 1 
after mowing the grass for hay, because of 
early frost; planted a week or two earlier, 
harrowing in a liberal dressing of commercial 
fertilizer and broadcasting say 100 lbs per acre 
of nitrate of soda at the first cultivating to 
force quick growth, would be pretty safe. 

Dry Insecticides.—E. B.: Fungiroid is.the 
bordeaux mixture in dry form. It can be 
used alone as a preventive of blight, or paris 
green can be mixed with it for insects. This 
stuff has been in use three years, it gives excel- 
lent satisfaction, and we see no reason why it 
should not be fully as effective as when used 
in liquid form, which is more work and ex- 
pense. Fungiroid, paris green, london purple, 
hellebore, whale oil soap, etc, also Leggett’s 
powder gun fo1 applying dry insecticides, are 
sold wholesale and retail by our advertisers 
Leggett & Bro, of 301 Pearl street, New York 
city, who will give your order special attention 
if you mention that you are a reader or sub- 
scriber of this journal. 





The London Wool Sales, which opened April 
28, brought little initial change in prices com- 
pared with the latest previous series some 
weeks earlier. Merinos were a shade lower, 
crossbreeds sold fairly well and good Cape 
wools were supported. The domestic markets 
are without important change, and while dull 
wool is considered in a statistically strong 
position, as recently outlined in these col- 
umns. 
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Is the time when you should take a Spring 
Medicine to purify your blood, give you good 
appetite, sound sleep, steady nerves and per. 
fect digestion. 
skin trouble, that tired feeling, are all cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The best medicine 
for you to 


Take 


In the spring is the best blood purifier, and 
thousands of wonderful cures of blood diseases 
prove Hooid’s Sarsaparilla to be absolutely 
without an equal for purifying and enriching 


That scrofulous taint, that 


the blood, and building up a debilitated sya 
tem. Remember 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Puritier. Ali druggists. $L 


’ cure nausea, indigestion 
Hood Ss Pills biliousness. 25 cents. F 


Potato and 
Tomato Plants 


suffering from insects, blight, and black 
rot, can be thoroughly freed from both in 
one operation by using Paris Green and 
Fungiroid mixed half and half, as put up by 
us. For applying this or any dry powder 


Leggett’s ‘‘ Champion ”’ 
Dry Powder Gun 


has received the endorsement of all leading 
authorities, 








* Your Champion Gun paid for itself this year on my 
three vear patch,”’ 
E.C. BOULTER, Uniondale, Pa. 
Ask for Leggett & Bro.’s paris green—it is t best. 
Illustrated catalogue and price list tree, 


Leggett & Bro., 301 Pearl St., New York. 





Cheapestand best food for 
hogs, horses, sheep and cat- 
3 tle. 600 bu. select seed: Per 
bb1,82.00; bu,75e. Try them. 


Order to-day. VAN NESS BROS., Fremont, Mich. 








VIRCINIA, 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY. 

The great fruit, grain and stock-raising section of the 
State. Winters mild and short. Scenery beautiful, Health 
fine. Near the great markets. Educational advantages 
unsurpassed. 

Land Good! Prices Cheap! Taxes Lew! 
Farms and City property for sale. Write to 
SAM’L B. WOODS, Charlottesville, Va. 


Home Made Jellies 


command good prices. 
Farmers who use the 


‘* Brighton 
Press ”’ 


make money working up 
their surplus fruit into jelly. 
Three Sizes, $2, $4.50 and $8. 


Write for particulars. 


Logan & Strobridge Iron Co., New Brighton, Pa. 











THE BLOOMINGDALE HERD OF 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Contains some of the best animals of the breed. Those in 
want of show animals, or large producers for foundation 
stock, should write or come and see them. About 80 to 
select from. A choice lot of Heifer and Bulli Calves for 
sale. Prices right. ‘ 

A. A. CORTELYOU, Neshanie Station, N. J. 











JOTTINGS FROM 


A Simple Home-Made Sprayer. 





Subscribers will recall the test of potato 
spraying machines made in western New 
York last summer and reported in these col- 
umns at the time. Here is a picture of the 
outfit that did the best work. To an oil barrel 
set on a rough cart, the force puinp was 
attached, a short hose connecting with a 














A CHEAP SPRAYER FOR POTATOES. 


piece of gas pipe or water pipe that extended 
behind the wheels wide enough to spray four 
rows at once from the four Vermorel nozzles. 
3y lightly pumping and stirring the mixture 
occasionally with a paddle, the machine does 
perfect work, while the whole rig costs only 
$3 aside from the pump. Several of these home 
made machines are in use in Genesee county 
and give perfect satisfaction. In one case the 
barrel was put onto an old grain drill frame. 
The drill’s gearing was rigged to work an 
agitator, and the gas pipe so arranged that 
by a leverit could be raised or lowered to 
suit the size of the potatoes, or shifted to 
right or left when spraying in a hard wind. 

The Cornell experiment station at Ithaca, N 
Y, endorses this outfit and says (Bulletin 
113) of these tests: ‘‘Those machines were 
unsatisfactory in which liquids are dis- 
tributed wholly by the force of gravity. Gravi- 
ty sprayers are of value when the liquids are 
broken into a spray after leaving the dis- 
charge pipes. This may be done by means of 
air blasts or by revolving brushes. Pumps 
for driving the liquids through nozzles are on 
the whole most satisfactory. They can be ar- 
ranged so that several rows may be sprayed 
at once. Horse-power sprayers can be recom- 
mended for spraying potatoes. If the plants 
are sprayed for the potato beetle, one nozzle 
over each row is sufficient; for flea-beetles and 
for fungus diseases, it is better to have two 
nozzles for each row, that a more thorough 
application may be made. Powder guns are 
very satisfactory when insecticides are to be 
applied to potatoes, although wind and dry 
foliage may lessen the value of the treat- 
ments. Fungicides should usually be applied 
in liquid form, using machinery which will 
treat the vines thoroughly as fast as a man or 
a horse can walk.’’ Of course every intelligent 
potato grower knows that by adding one lb 
of paris green or london purple to 100 or 
500 gals of bordeaux mixture, both blights 
and insects can be treated at one spraying. 

- ———— 

An Unequal Rainfall throughout the northern 
and middle states has done much toward 
continuing the record noted in these columns 
a month ago. Outside central and southern 
Ohio, the country in general east of the Miss- 
issippi valley has been visited with enough 
rainfall during the past two months to bring 
it to a level considerably above an average 
for a term of years. The upper part of the 
Ohio valley, with the possible exception of 
western Pa, has had only half to two-thirds 
as much as usual since the season of growing 
weather began. Southern New England has 











been favored with nearly a normal amount, 
portions of Maine with much more than that, 
while the region contiguous to the great 
lakes, including the upper edge of Ohio, 
shows a considerable increase. Further west 
there is little reason for complaint up to first 
of May, although St Louis reports less than 
half the normal during the two months. The 
spring wheat section of the northwest has had 
a superabundance of moisture, retarding seed- 
ing operations. The following table, com- 
piled from official figures furnished by the 
Weather Bureau at Washington, shows actual 
precipitation during the two months, March 
1 to April 27 inclusive, with comparisons. 
The first column shows the average rainfall 
at the places named for these two months 
during a long series of years; the second, the 
number of inches the past two months’ pre- 
cipitation was less or greater than the nor- 
mal; the third column, the actual rainfall in 
inches, and the fourth, the percentage of 
water which has fallen during the past two 
months compared with normal: 
PRECIPITATION IN INCHES MARCH 1 TO APRIL 27. 


Seasonal Seasonal Actual %Comp’d 
normal departure rainfall with 


inches inches inches normal 
Portland, Me, 6.0 +3.6 9.6 160 
Boston, Mass, 7.2 —0.2 7.0 97 
New Haven, Ct, 7.4 —0.6 6.8 92 
Albany, N Y, 4.9 +0.7 5.6 114 
New York City, 7.0 +0.3 7.3 104 
Harrisburg, Pa, 6.5 —1.5 5.0 77 
Phila, Pa, 6.0 —0.7 5.3 88 
Baltimore, Md, 7.2 —1.0 6.2 85 
Indiana’is, Ind, 6.9 —2.6 4.3 2 
Cincinnati, O, 6.2 —2.8 3.4 54 
Columbus, O, 5.8 —0.6 5.2 89 
Louisville, Ky, 8.1 —3.0 5.1 63 
Pittsburg, Pa, 5.2 +2.1 7.3 140 
Oswego, N Y, 4.5 +1.4 5.9 131 
Buffalo, N Y, 4.8 —0.3 4.5 93 
Cleveland, O, 4.8 +1.0 5.8 120 
Toledo, O, 4.0 +1.7 5.7 142 
Port H’r’n,Mich, 4.5 —0.5 4.0 88 
Marquette,Mich, 3.6 +0.6 4.2 117 
Gr’nd Ha’n, Mich,4.6 +0.4 5.0 109 





Corn Growing in Kansas, 





It costs 144¢ to produce a bushel of corn in 
Kansas, according to Secretary Coburn, in his 
March quarterly report. He presents a detail- 
ed showing from 68 growers in 45 counties 
which last year produced 140,000,000 bu, giving 
from their experience each principal item of 
cost in growing and cribbing an acre of corn, 
estimating the yield at 40 bu. The statement 
of all the growers summarized is as follows: 
Seed used for one acre of corn, $0.07 
Planting (with lister, or with check-row 

planter, including cost of previous 
plowing and harrowing), “17 


Cultivating throughout the season, 1.03 
Husking and putting in crib, 1.18 
Wear and tear and mterest on cost of tools, .25 
Rent of land (or interest on its value), 2.41 
Total cost, $5.71 
Cost per bushel, -144 
Average value of corn land, per acre, $29.25 


Separating the returns from those who plant 
with listers and those who use the better 
known check-row method, some differences 
are noted. 
listing 44c, cultivating 


$1.06, harvesting 


THE FARMERS 





The first class places the cost of || 


| 
| 
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1.16, rent 2.44, seed 7c, interest 25c, total 5.42. 
for the 40 bu, or 134¢ per bu. Where the land 
is plowed, well harrowed and planted with 
the ordinary check-row machine, returns 
average as follows: Seed 7c, plowing $1.03, 
harrowing 24c, planting 25c, cultivating 98c, 
harvesting 1.18, interest 50c, rent 2.35, total 
6.40, average cost per bushel 16c. 


alienate 
Dip tho Sheep.—As soon as the sheep are 
sheared, give them a dip, as it insures beau- 
tiful fleeces, vigorous animals and healthy 
lambs. The Cooper sheep dip, manufactured 
by William Cooper & Nephews, Galveston, 
Tex, has no superior. After a test of 50 years 
it is still the leading dip kuown all over the 
world and used by the most prominent sheep 
men everywhere. For samples of information, 
prices, etc, write to William Cooper & Neph- 
ews, Cotton Exchange, New York city, or 178 
Michigan street, Chicago, or Galveston, Tex, 
mentioning their ad in this magazine. 








Egyptian Onions have begun to arrive, sell- 
ing in N Y at $2 per bag. They are meeting 
with sharp competition on the part of cheap 

Linseea 


domestic grown. 
Our Old 
Ol L Meal. (‘Process Oo j L 
For Horses,jand White 
Hogs, Fowls,|Lead. Makes paint last for 


Cows oe, 
etc. Health, trength, Produc-|years on House, Barn, Fence, 
tive Power to animals. _Forjete. “Ready Mixed’ 
Pure Linseed Oil, or Meal'paints are-doubtful quality. 
and white Lead ask for ‘‘Thompson’s,” or address _mfrs,, 
Thompson & Co., 17 W. Diamond St., Allegany, Pa. 


For Farm Cream Separators 


Write P. M. Sharples, West Chester, Pa.,Higin 


THE COMMON SENSE 
MILK BOTTLE. 


No metal 


twisted 














rusty covers or 


wire fasteners, less 
breakage and can be washed 
much 
milk 


tainted or 


absolutely clean and 


quicker than any other 
bottle, avoiding 
milk. It 


somest, cheapest 


is the hand- 
best 
for 


sour 
and 


milk bottle ever offered 





a i sale in any market. 
THE CELEBRATED THATCHER’S 
ORANGE BUTTER COLOR 
Secured the only award of Medal and Diploma 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chi- 
from 


cago, 


the analysis of the Government 
also THATCHER’S 
CREAM CHEESE COLOR. 

For circulars and Price Lists, send your ad- 


dress tc Thatcher Manufacturing Co., 
POTSDAM, N. ¥ 


Chemists and Experts, 




















all the cream. 





A SUGGESTION. —ae 


You want the only milk setting apparatus on the market that gets 
We furnish it, viz., the world-renowned 


COOLEY CREAMER. 


The efficient apparatus of the famous Maine test, where the skim- 
med milk of 240 dairies was tested by the Experiment Station, and 
20 per cent. of the number contained 
Less than .01 of 1 per cent. of Fat. 
A RECORD NEVER EQUALED. 





For the best results, continue the proper handling of the prod- 


uct by using the 


DAVIS SWING CHURN. 


Constructed on scientific as well as common sense principles. 
Greatest concussion, producing finest grain. 
Babcock Testers, Vats, Etc., Etc. 


Everything for the Creamery and Dairy. 
Agents wanted in every town and county where we have none. 


U. S. Separators, 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUES. 


VERSIONT FARM IIACHINE CO., = 


Easiest operated. 





Bellows Falls, Vermont- 
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WHEAT CONDITIONS ISIPROVED. 


In the territory between the Allegheny and 
Rocky mountains April was in every way fa- 
vorable for crop development, and according 
to returns from AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
special correspondents in all the grain states 
good advances have been made. Temperature 
ranged above the normal and showers were 
frequent and generally well distributed. The 
only exception to this favorable record was 
slight deficiency in rainfall in the river coun- 
ties of the Ohio valley, and also in the north- 
west, where an excess of moisture interfered 
with spring seeding. The combination of 
sunshine and shower furnished ideal grow- 
ing weather and the heretofore backward sea- 


son is now normally advanced. On the Pa- 
cific coast the month was characterized by 
low temperatures, bringing frosts which 


greatly damaged fruits, and accompanied by 
more than normal rainfall. 


April 1 this journal took a more than 
hopeful view of the winter wheat prospect. 
It was the only crop reporting authority 


which declined to accept the panicky public 
opinion that the winter wheat crop was prac- 
tically ruined. Our careful investigation at 
that date disclosed the fact that while top 
growth was short and color brown there was 
unusually strong and vigorous root growth. 
Other authorities overlooked this vital point 
and after perfunctory examinations of ‘‘tops’’ 
declared the prospect gloomy. The present 
position of the crop fully confirms the forecast 
made a month ago. The strong root growth 
then pointed out is now recognized by all and 
the position of this journal is grudgingly cou- 
ceded, by implication at least. 

The condition of winter wheat improved 
during the month from a general average of 
87.0 to 88.4. This advance is remarkable in 
view of the fact that in one of the most im- 
portant states, Ohio, there has been a further 
sharp decline as the advancing season has ful- 
ly revealed the damage which was pointed 
out in these columns as long ago as March 1. 
For the purpose of comparing the present 
situation with the record for previous years, 
the following statement of April and May con- 
ditions for a series of years is given: 


May 1, Apri May 1 Apr 1 

1896, Rg, 87.0 1893, 75.3 77.4 
1895, 84.1 85.3 1892, 84.0 81.2 
1894, 87.5 87.4 1891, 97.9 96.9 
It will be noted that the present condition 
of the crop is the highest since ’91, and in 


only two years out of the past ten has it been 
so high. 

In Texas and Ark the season is now well 
advanced toward harvest and the outlook 
could hardly be better. In Tenn prospect gen- 
erally good,season well advanced. Ky improv- 
ed during the month, but crop unevenly distrib- 
uted, some rainfall needed. In Ohio the rec- 
ord has been one of disaster from seed time. 
The ground was hard and dry, germination 
slow and imperfect, fall growth poor, winter 
protection lacking and the spring weather 
agaiust any recuperation. Under this combi- 
nation of unfavorable circumstances but little 
can be expected of the crop. The closing 
days of the month bring rain over the state 
except in the sonthern counties, but while 
further decline in prospect may be arrested, 
future weather can repair much of the 
damage already done. 

The high condition reported for Mich last 
month is now confirmed. Rainis needed in 
Ind to cause rapid growth, but no damage 
yet. The [ll prospect has decidedly improv- 
ed in spite of lack of-rain in a few eastern 
and southeastern counties and correspond- 
ents find that damage expected April 1 has 
not materialized. Chinch bugs are present in 
the central and southern counties, but no 
damage is apparent yet. Missouri shows some 
improvement, mainly in the eastern and cen- 
tral co: nties. Thecrop is now heading in 
the southwestern part ot the state. 

A large proportion of county reporters de- 
clare the season to date in Kan the best in 
the history of the state. The average for the 
state is returned at %,or 16 points higher than 
in April, ’92, the year in which Kan broke 
all state recurds by growing over 70,000,000 bu. 
The acreage in the crop is slightly smaller 
than in that year. This year the uniformity 
of return is most remarkable, only 13 counties 
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reporting less than 90 and but two as low as 
75. The season is now well advanced, the 
wheat jointed overa large part of the area 
and heading out in a few early fields in south- 
eastern counties. Harvest will begin within 
four weeks and the present indications are 
that Kansas will secure a rate of yield break- 
ing all her previous records, 

No deterioration is yet apparent in the high 
condition of the crop on the Pacific coast. 
There has been an abundance of moisture and 
the California crop is now in position to with- 
stand better than usual the dry northers now 
nearly due. 

CHINCH BUGS. 

Damage from insects is not yet reported by 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S special correspond- 
ents. Chinch bugs are present in unusual 
numbers in Ill, and are found in portions of 
Ind, Moand Ky. It is the original brood 
and the possibility of damage to the crop de- 
pends entirely upon the weather of the next 
six weeks. Ifitis hot and dry, conditions 
highly favorable to the development of the 
pest, the chances are that great damage will 
follow to the Ill crop, with less elsewhere. 
If a few heavy, soaking rains are received 
nothing more will be heard of the bugs. If 
the rainfall is normal, in frequent showers 
some damage will follow, but the attack will 
not be vicious. 

SPRING WHEAT ACREAGE. 

There has been much talk of the lateness of 
spring wheat seeding. As yet there is little 
reason for apprehension. The crop in ND 
has frequently been put in as late as May 15 
and yet secured a good yield. The coming 
crop will depend upon weather. Itis too 
early to make a definite report upon spring 
wheat acreage, as only a portion of the N D 
crop is yetin. Correspondents, however, were 
asked to estimate probable acreage compared 
with last year, and their returns, without any 
revision or allowance for the usual underesti- 
mate, indicate an increase of the area har- 
vested in ’95. In N D alone is a decrease re- 
ported and part of thisis no doubt a reflec- 
tion of the discouragement which now pre- 
vails in that state. Reasons for the increase 
are apparent. In Neb and Iathe season has 
been so favorable as to invite a broader acre- 
age. More than the usual proportion of the 
area will be spring plowed. 

The following shows by states the present 
reported condition of winter wheat compared 
with the Aprilreturn, the estimates of proba- 
ble spring wheat acreage in comparison with 
last year, and the condition of winter rye: 


Cond W wheat Probable Cond 

May 1, ’96 April 1, ’96 acreage rye 

spring May1 
NY, 92 90 — 90 
Pa, 70 89 —_ 80 
Tex, 95 95 —_ 91 
Ark, 91 96 _ 92 
Tenn, 92 92 - 93 
W Va, 72 _ = 70 
Ky, 84 83 — 85 
oO, 63 72 —- 72 
Mich, 95 95 — 96 
Ind, 87 83 — 87 
lll, 90 86 sm hi) 
Wis, 80 70 116 90 
Minn, — — 106 -- 
Ia, 91 86 101 95 
Mo, &8 8&5 — a 
Kan, 96 91 13 96 
Neb, 95 89 112 o4 
ND, _ ~— 90 pi 
SD, _ — 100 — 
Col, 97 96 = 100 
Ore, 96 95 163 4 
Wash, 96 95 104 n5 
Other, 88 85 — pet 
Avg, 88.4 87.0 102 89.0 

 —— 


A Good Fruit Year Promised. 


The season to date has been remarkably fa- 
vorable for all fruits and special investiga- 
tions made by this journal point to a liberal 
yield, providing present good conditions are 
continued. No frosts since blooming and the 
set is good. Apples promise large crop every- 
where except in such orchards as were 
overloaded last year. Nowhere is there any 
prospect of scarcity. The outlook for peaches 
is the best for years. In every section where 
grown the season has been entirely favorable 
to date. The bloom and set of fruit is uni- 
form, promising an exceptional yield. Frosts 
may yet injure the ‘crop, but every day ren- 
ders it safer and only the most severe weather 


could now cause any serious shortage. Cher- 
ries, plums and small fruits generally promise 
equally well. Berries are less flattering. Dry 
weather in Illinois and to a less extent 
in other parts of Ohio valley is working in- 
jury. The frosts of the past three weeks in 
California have seriously damaged the fruit 
prospects of that state. Peaches suffered 
badly and prunes more so. Early grapes will 
make but a limited crop. Everything now 
points to a good fruit year east of the Rocky 
mountains and a partial cessation of the Pa- 
cific coast competition. 

——— 

40 or 45 feet apart. Mine 
are overlapping and 


Plant Apple Trees 
are 30 feet, but the trees 


are only 25 years old. Do not leave more 
than three main branches. I left too many on 
my trees. I see it now.—| William Dougall, 


Schenectady Co, N Y. 
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Class in 
bistory— 


Stand Up ! 


QUESTION—Who invented the 
first successful Reaper? 

ANSWER—Cyrus Hall McCor- 
mick, in the year 1831. 

Q.—Who builds the best grain and 
grass-cutting machinery at the 
present time? 

A.—The McCormick Harvesting 
Machine Co. . 

Q.— Were their machines opera’ 
in the World’s Fair field tests? 

A.—They were. 

Q.—Were the machines of their 


competitors so operated? 
A.—They were not. 
.—Why? 
—Because they were afraid of 
the McCormick. 
Q.— What rtion of the world’s 


annual supply of harvesting ma- 
chines is made by McCormick ? 

A.—About one-third, 

Q.—Why did the farmers of the 
world buy 60,000 McCormick 
Mowers in 1895? 

A.—Because the McCormick No. 
4 Steel Mower is the best grass 
cutter ever built—that’s why. 


The new McCormick Light-Running 
Open Elevator Harvester and Binder, 
the McCormick No. 4 Steel Mower, 
and the McCormick Corn Harvester 
are unequalled for capacity, light- 
draft, efficiency of service and long 
life. Built, sold and guaranteed by the 


McCormick Harvesting Machine Co., 


Chicago. 
Agents Everywhere. 
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CHANGES IN CROP PROSPECTS. 


For Week Ended Last Saturday Night, as Suni- 
marized by American Agriculturist. 
The past week witnessed a continuation of 


the remarkably favorable weather that has 
been recently noted. Except on the Pacific 
coast teinperatures again ranged above the 
normal with considerable excess in the cen- 
tral west. Over much of the country high 
temperature was accompanied by more than 
normal rainfall, giving a combination which 
has rapidly advanced all crop growth. The 


greater part of the central district at least en- 
joyed good showers, the only section receiv- 


ing absolutely no rainfall being a narrow 
strip of counties along the Ohio river. On 


the Pacific coast the week was cool and frosty, 
with plenty of rain. 

The past three weeks have so stimulated all 
growth that the season is now fully abreast 
the normal and the situation at present 
highly favorable. A few localities in the 
Ohio valley need rain, but crops are not yet 
actually suffering. In the northwest condi- 
tions are now more favorable and with 
than normal rain the past week witnessed re- 
newal of spring wheat seeding, now completed 
except in N D. The situation in wheat shows 


is 


less 


little change, the promise being for a crop 
above the average in yield. The only dis- 
quieting feature yet in sight is presence of 
chinch bugs in Ill, insuring damage unless 


future weather conditions 
good. 

All conditions surrounding corn planting 
are favorable. Ground working well, plenty 
of moisture and first stand, where up, satisfac- 
tory. Grass and pastures improving rapidly, 
and except where affected by local drouth or 
killed out by drouth last fall, the situation 
is all that can be desired. Oats making rapid 
growth and no complaint from any quarter. 


are exceptionally 


SS 


Season Advancing Rapidly. 


AS REPORTED BY THE WEATHER BUREAU OF 
THE U 8S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
THE WEEK ENDING MONDAY NIGHT, APRIL 27, 
ATS PM 


General Features. 


The week has been generally favorable for 
farm work and vegetation has made rapid 
growth. The season, which three weeks ago 
was from two to three weeks late over the 


northern portions of the country,has advanced 
rapidly, and the marked temperature deticien- 
cy which existed at that time has been wholly 
overcome, the seasonal temperature 
March 1 (58 days) being now above the nor- 
mal over the greater part of the east of 
the On the north Pacifie coast, 
however, the season continues backward. 
Winter wheat shows further improvement 
in Va, Ky, O, Mich, Wis and Minn and 
reported as doing in Ia, Mo and_ por- 
tions of Ill. In Ind winter wheat is reported 
tine condition. In Ore and Wash wheat 
has made rapid growth during the week, but 
would be by sunshine. Spring 
wheat seeding nearing completion in the 
southern portion of the spring region, 
has progressed rapidly in the central portions 
and has begun in the extreme northern por- 
tion. Corn planting is now general over the 
southern portion of the middle Atlantic states 


since 
area 
Mississippi. 
is 
well 
as in 
improved 


1S 


wheat 


and in the states of the central valleys has 
been pushed rapidly during the week. Plant- 


ing is practically completed in Ky and Ark, is 
about half finished in Kan, in general 
progress in Neb. 

The East by States. 

NEW ENGLAND—Dry, pleasant weather, with 
frosty nights; fruit buds have been held in check 
by cool weather; rain badly needed; farm work 
just begun in north, though well under way in 
south portion, where considerable planting has 
been done. 

NEW YORK 
very favorablk 


is 


‘Slightly cooler, with showers, but 

for work; much oats sown; some 
early potatoes planted; many new meadows, 
especially in southwest, killed by last season’s 
drouth; winter grains doing finely; some consider 
spring too early - 


NEW JERSEY—Weather conditions favorable; 
wheat, rye and grass growing rapidly; much 
oats sown and potatoes planted. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Beneficial rains and all condi- 


tions favorable for growth and farm work; wheat 
generally thin and short; oat seeding well ad- 
vanced and some corn planted; grass grow- 
ing rapidly and pastures coming on nicely; fruit 
prospeets excellent; no damage by recent frosts. 
MARYLAND—Showers 20th and 24th markedly 












AMONG 





THE FARMERS 


beneficial, but portions of southern Maryland still 
dry and needing rain; grain and grass continued 
improving; wheat generally in very favorable 
conditi»n, though some bare fields; corn planting 
well advanced; tobacco plants numerous; fruit 
still uninjured, 


NEW YORK. 





Catskill, Greene Co, May 2—Farmers nearly 
done sowing oats. Acreage larger than ever 
known. Land in fine condition for tillage. 
Grass starts well where there are any roots 


left. The drouth and spring freezing nearly 
ruined many meadows. J. E. Moore has sow- 


ed clover and timothy on the sod and it is 
showing a good start. Of course not much 
can be expected this season in the shape of 


hay, but he hopes to get roots again in the 


soil. 

Catherine, Schuyler Co, 
heavy rain did much damage to roads and 
fields. Seeding not half done. Peaches, 
plums and cherries badly injured by severe 
winter. Discussion at April meeting of 
farmers’ club a continuation of TIlow to 
winter farm stock. Mr Herne, an aged resi- 
dent ot this town, was killed near the station 
recently. F 

Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, May 2—Farm- 
ers are plowing and putting in spring crops. 
The warm weather the past few weeks has 
started vegetation very rapidly. Fruit trees 
are so forward we fear they will get a setback 
by frost. At present there is a good show for 


May 1—The recent 


best 


fruit. There will be a large acreage sown to 
oats. Grass is forward, but last year’s seed- 


ing is very light. Some have sown more seed 
this spring. There will be considerable alfal- 
fa and crimson clover as an experiment, part- 
ly to take the place of common red clover, 
which was a failure last season. Stock has 
wintered well. Grain is low and farmers have 
not been sparing it. 

Floyd, Oneida Co, May 2—Rain is very much 
needed here as there has been none to speak 
of this spring. Consequently the farmers are 
not delayed with the planting. E. J. Lawton 
has dehorned his whole herd of about 20 cows. 
John Potter of Marcy did the work. More 
veal 1s raised here this spring than any previ- 
ous season. Kentner and Ainsworth of Port 
Leyden, N Y, are shipping from Holland Pat- 
ent depot, and the-Hurlburt brothers from 
Rome. 

Grafton, May 1—Weather 
warm and many farmers are plowing. Young 
cattle nearly get a living in the pastures now. 
Hay is fed very close. Stock is looking very 
good on account of the large amount being 
fed. 

Gilboa, Schoharie Co, May 2—The 
are improving the fine weather in putting in 
their spring grain. A much larger amount 
will be sown this spring than common on ac- 
count of seeding being a failure last spring. 
Dr S. E. Churchill of Stamford lost over $100 
worth of grass seed last spring. <A few farm- 
ers bought hay extensively on speculation and 
they now have it on hand. Ambrose Lau- 
rence of South Gilboa will summer over near- 
ly 40 tons. The prospects are good for a large 
crop of fruit. The tent caterpillar has appear- 
ed in great force. Farmers are despondent 
over the low prices of milk and butter. Sev- 
eral of the patrons of the South Gilboa cream- 
ery Withdrew their milk and are now ship- 
ping it to the city. No market for potatoes 
and hundreds of bushels will have to go on the 
dump. J. A. Phelps, general agent for the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, is in Schoharie and 
Delaware counties looking after the interests of 
THE AGRICULTURIST. Mr Phelps is an agreeable 
representative and highly spoken of by people 
and we hope to see the old veteran this way 
again in the near future. 

Hannibal, Oswego Co, May 1—Spring here 
has been very dry with about a week of hot 
weather when the thermometer registered at 
times 92 in the shade. For about a week past 
the weather has been cold and disagreeable. 
There is a great deal of plowing done and 
some sowing. The trees are not entirely leav- 
ed out, but a few warm days will makea 
great difference in their looks. Cows are out 


Rensselaer Co, 


farmers 
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to pasture. The maple sugar season was an 


extra good one. 
Holland Fatent, Oneida Co, 


son Brothers’ farm was bid in by their attor- 
ney, M. W. Van Auken, for $15,500 at the 
foreclosuré sale and will continue in the pos- 
session of the family. Considerable curiosity 
has been aroused by the purchase of the Mar- 
tha Ward place for $102.50 by Cashier H. W. 
Dunlap. It has been decided to build a brick 
building to replace our union schoolhouse, 
which was destroyed by fire, Feb 26, 
the cost not to exceed $10,000 all furnished. 
The commercial department will be discon 
tinued the coming year. All vegetation is 


The only Binders and 


Mowers. 


With Roller and Ball 
Bearings are the 


DEERING 


These bearings save one- 
third of the draft. They make 
Deering Binders “TWO- 
HORSE” machines in all but 
the most extreme conditions, # 
Deering Mowers so light of 
draft that ONE MAN can pull 
the 5-ft. machine and cut grass. 

They save draft because they 
overcome friction and prevent 
wear. That means less noise 
and longer life. 


May 2—Thom- 














The Roller Bearing idea has seized hoid 
of the whole mechanical world, and Roller 
Bearings or Ball Bearings are now used in 
every class of machinery from locomotives 
to typewriters. The ‘‘ Deering Farm Jour- 
nal” for February has an interesting article 
discussing the whole field of Roller Bearings. 
It is sent FREE on application, to farmers, 
together with a handsome catalogue called 
“Roller and Ball Bearings on the Farm.” 
Say where you Saw this ad. 





DEERING HARVESTER CO., 
Fullerton & Clybourn Aves., 
(CHICAGO, 








INGUBATOR & BROODER 
Without using Lamps, Gas or 
Electricity. 

Hatching every fertilized egg and 
» raising healthy chicks. This simple and 
practicable process has received lead- 
ing press indorsements and 45 
MEDALS & DIPLOMAS, Illustrated 

meee. Catalogue 4 cents. 
See. A. CORBETT & CO. MANUFACTURERS, 
== Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 








BERKSHIRE, Chester White, 
Jersey Red, and Poland China 
Pies. Jersey, Guernsey. and Hol- 
stein Cattle, Thoroughbred Sheep 
. - Fancy Poultry, Hunting and 
- : - House Dogs. Catalogue. 

S. W. SMITH, Cochranville, Chester Co., Pa. 
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, 15 Years on the Market. 


the machine will doin two minutes. Sent to any 
’ subject to approval 


Kemp’s Manure Spreader 
improved for 1896. 

‘ Spreads any kind of manure in any quantity to the acre and does 
Vit better than hand work, even if a man spends ten et what 
responsible party 
who will furnish satisfactory references or 
§ rating of responsibility. Illustrated catalogue free, Largest and 
6 Oldest Manufacturers of Manure Spreaders in the World. 
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unusually well advanced and grass promises 
well. 

Halcottsville, Delaware Co, May 2—The 
weather is warm and dry with cool nights and 
light frosts. After a long cold winter using 
up all the hayin this section. The maple 
sugar season was short but favorable and su- 
gar sold from 8 to10c per Jb. Farmers are 
plowing, sowing oats and planting. There is 
a larger acreage of oats sown this spring than 
usual on account of the seed sown last sprin 
which did not grow. Cows are being turnec 
out to pasture. Roads are quite dusty. Farm 
help is plenty; butter is low. 


Jamestown, Chautauqua Co, April 27—March 
was about the coldest on record, but April 
moderated quite gradually, so that by the 10th 
people commenced to plow and it seems as 
though we never had a much more favorable 
time to get work along. There has been a 

ood amount of it done in the last two weeks. 
Vhat little wheat is sown about here is looking 
well and what meadows have much root life 
left in them after the past dry summer are 
starting —~—* Potatoes are stilla drug on 
the market. here will be quite a good many 
planted, as people do not know what to do 
with them. Onions have been almost as much 
ofa drug. People in the cities near complain 
that it -osts much to live. 


Pavilion, Genesee, May 2-—-Farmers are busy 
plowing and sowing oats, also plowing for 
corn and beans, and getting in gardens. In 
this section wheat is looking very poorly, not 
much above 50 per centof a crop. It has 
been dry for wheat since the snow went off. 
Grass and clover, onthe other hand, now 
promise nearly a full crop. Most ot the new 
seedings of clover are looking well, while clo- 
ver which was nearly killed by the frost and 
drouth last year is coming along splendidly. 
Early cherries are killed by the winter, also 
oe and most of the plums. Apples will 

loom full, but whether we will get a crop or 
not remains to be seen. Farmers are getting 
ready to spray thoroughly for the different 
insect pests. As this is the center of a great 
apple belt, the loss of so many crops for the 

ast yearsis badly felt. Buyers are taking 
in some potatoes, if they are not too large, at 
8% cents a bushel; very little market for much 
else just now. 

Philmont, Columbia Co, April 29—The 
farmers in this section have got nearly 
through vlowing for potatoes and many have 
planted several acres already, although the 
ground as yet is rather cold. Quite a number 
have planted their gardens. MrsM. K. Lind- 
sey, Who spends the winters in California, has 
returned to her farm here. She raises a great 
quantity of fruit and talks of setting out a 
grape vineyard. William Bortle, who has 
lived on his farm here a lifetime, died last 
week aged 72. The heavy hail storm last Fri- 
day did considerable damage to the windows 
= _ house. They report 30 window panes 

roken. 


Saugerties, the northern town of Ulster 
county,has éight miles of front on the Hudson 
river and about the same number of miles 
west to the famous Catskill mountains with 
Overlook, Kaaterskill and Beach mountain 
houses in view. The New York West Shore 
and Buffalo railroad cuts the town in about 
two halves. The eastern and southern portion 


contains considerable good soil and mixed 
farming is engaged in. The western por- 
tion is broken and rocky and there are 
situated the far-famed bluestone quarries 


now fast being exhausted. Considerable pride 
is taken in stock, among cattle Jersey hav- 
ing the preference. The Rio Alto stock farm 
is a new enterprise with the famous stallion 
Rio Alto at its head. Besides rail communi- 
_ cation a line of steamers leave daily fur the 
city, carrying considerable quantities of hay 
and straw, besides the large amount of manu- 
factured goods, noticeably wood pulp, and the 
output of the largest paper mill and book 
bindery in the state. g great many apples 
and pears are grown here. In the shipping 
season a thousand barrels is the average ex- 
port. “ne spring opened late, but the summer 
weather from the 10th to 20th of April rushed 
vegetation and fruit buds rapidly and the 
om cool weather makes fruit men uneasy. 
he low prices of grain and potatoes are se- 
rious drawbacks to farming. Hay and straw 
are bringing good prices, but the crop was 
light. The weather continues dry, and after 
an open winter another light crop of hay is 
looked for. 


MARYLAND. 
Spence, Worcester Co, May 1—The land here 


is red clay subsoil adapted to small fruits, 
wheat, corn and potatves. We are close to the 














AMONG THE. PFARMERS 





salt water, the Synpuxent bay, where we can 
get fish and oysters in season, also there is 
good shooting. We also get the breeze from 
the Atlantic ocean. Itis very healthy, there 
being very little sickness. The farmers have 
planted a large acreage of round potatoes. 
We have nice weather to plant corn and farm- 
ers are about half done. Oats look well. 
Wheat looks very well. There seems to be 
good prospect for fruit, that is, peaches, pears 
and apples, the trees being in full bloom. 
Stock looking fairly well. 


NEW JERSEY. 





West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, May 2—The 
condition of winter grain is somewhat im- 
roved and with plenty of moisture there will 
be half a crop. Cherries and pears are now 
in full bloom, but the continued east wind is 
very much against the cherries. Apple blos- 
soms are just beginning to show, prospect of 
lenty of bloom. Strawberry plants are bad- 
y winter-killed,many patches almost entirely 
destroyed. Oats sown and mostly up, and 
looking well. The plows are running for 
corn, a few fields planted. Clover will be 
scarce in this section; crimson clover is in es- 
ecially bad shape. Peaches are still all right, 
oth yellow and white frnit. There will be 
many potatoes planted this week. Red rasp- 
berries are looking well. Blackberry canes 
are injured by the winter. Tomato plants 
are up and looking fairly well. The wire 
saved fiom the frost last week by covering. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





Northern Bucks. 
W. T. BECKER. 





To the stranger intereste¢ in agriculture, 
farming and farm life in grand old Bucks 
county, Pa, presents a subject at once in- 
teresting and highly satisfactory. Bucks 
is a historical county, too. It was from Bucks 
county that Washington started on his 
Christmas night mission to Trenton in 1776, 
and in a sequestered valley in Durham town- 
ship, one is still shown the ruins of the old 
furnace where cannon and shot and shell 
were manufactured for the Continental army. 
Here, too, live many on the farms taken up 
by their sturdy German ancestors, the desvend- 
ants of the men who stood shoulder to shoul- 
der at Monmouth, at Germantown and at 
Brandywine, and who crept into their wretch- 
ed quarters to starve and freeze at Valley 
Forge. 

It was recently my good fortune to travel 
for a week through the townships of Durham, 
Nockamixon and Springfield, Bucks Co, and 
aside from the pecuniary benefits derived, the 
trip will long be remembered as one of the 
most pleasant and profitable of a lifetime. 

The country is rolling, with ledges of lime- 
stone, and red-shell cropping out here and 
there, and it is from the former that the 
material for the great two-story stone barns 
and houses is quarried. Stone buildings are 
the rule, aframe structure being an exception. 
There is seldom found so well-watered a sec- 
tion as this. If the buildings are not built by 
the fountain’s head, then the sparkling soft 
water, pure, clear, and cold, is led to the 
buildings, through the ever-present stone 
spring house to the great trough in the barn- 
yard, whence it flows away by hundreds of 
barrels daily. 

The soil varies from sandy loam to flint, 
and redgshell gravel and heavy clay, but itis 
universally well-worked’and fertile, producing 
heavy crops of spring and winter grain, hay 
and fruits, especially peaches, which are raised 
in great abundance, one farm which we saw 
having a peach orchard comprising 28,000‘trees 
in full bearing. 

In the growing of cherries, the newcomer 
notices a decided novelty. Away out in the 
fields, far from the buildings, there grow 
dozens of sweet cherry trees, large as the big- 
gest producer of apples, and from these, ina 
favorable season, the farmer gathers fruit, 
not by the quart, but by the bushel. Pear 
and apple orchards are also abundant. As to 
live stock the very best is kept. The horses 
are largely of the Percheron-Norman breed, 
the cattle of all the best strains, the Jersey 
occupying a very prominent place. Most of 
the farmers keep quite aherd of cows, al- 
though but little butter is made on the farm. 















A creamery is in operation every few miles, 
and hére the dairyman sells his milk and buys 
his butter for home use. We visited several 
of these creameries and viewed with pleasure 
the process of buttermaking on a large scale. 

The Bucks county farmer is almost always 
a gentleman; he is polite, affable and well- 
informed, a general reader, and one who takes 
a lively interest, not only in matters pertain- 
ing to his vocation, but in all topics of the 
day. He has the best of farm tools, his fences 
are kept up, his trees and shrubs well trim- 
med, and his acres farmed on scientific princi- 
ples. The universal home language is the 
soft, musical Pennsylvania Dutch, although 
English, the language of commerce, church 
and school, is spoken, read and written with 
fluency by all. There are no deserted farms, 
and one hears few murmurs of discontent, 
for the average Bucks county farmer is thrifty 
and prosperous. 

Se 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the situation is without essen- 
tial change, there being the old complaint of too 
much milk, with a considerable surplus nearly 
every day, although last week’s receipts were rath- 
ersmaller. The av platform price remains close 
to $1 12 P can of 40 qts, or about 2c P gt to farm- 
ers, atter deducting the freight rate of 32c P can. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending May 4 were as follows: 
Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY, LE & West R R, 27,075 967 334 
N Y Central, 15,509 210 606 
N Y, Ont & West, 23.282 1,190 — 
West Shore, 11,228 523 542 
N Y, Sus and West, 12.81¢ 383 - 
N Y & Putnam 1,739 - 
New Haven & i, 8.976 41 
Del, Lack & West, 32,536 396 


Long Island, 909 — 


2 
ee 













N J Central, 347 
Lehigh Valley, 2,708 22 
H R T Co, 5,260 235 
Other sources, 4,060 - 
Total receipts, 147,739 4,002 1,482 
Daily average, 21,105 572 212 
Daily av last week, 22,053 492 234 
Daily av last year, 21,372 547 190 
Philadelphia Milk Receipts in Quarts. 
Year Pa Reading Lehigh B&O Wagons Total 
Valley qis 
1887, *30,616,896 36,152,028 1,409,788 10,000,000 78,178.712 
1888, *31,079,300 37,524,480 3,608,380 10,000,000 82 160 
1889, *32,509,500 37,389,982 5,235,680 10,500,000 85,635,162 
1890, *35,349,720 37,887,824 5,420,340 10,600,000 89,257,884 
1891, *36,203,990 36,784 678 5,005,752 10,600,000 88,594,420 
1892, *38,242,810 36,748,664 5,687,300 10,600,000 9° 278.774 
1893, *39,295,910 35,484,124 3,704,920 6,055,040 10,01-0,000 94,539,994 
1894, *39,489,560 35,945,016 7,056,080 6,548,508 9,500,000 98 164 
189: #40,043,280 34,054,540 6.988.240 6,133,824 9,000,000 96,219,884 


*Philadelphia and Camden receipts included. 

At Philadelphia, weakness continues to prevail. 
Cold, cloudy weather during much of the ‘time 
since April has had the effect of overstocking 
dealers with milk and cream. Holders of the lat- 
ter have hoped for a change in the weather 
which will stimulate the demand. The price re- 
mains at 3c P qt wholesale, freight from the in- 
terior to come out of this. 

English farmers are very much _ distressed 
over the question of ruinous prices paid for milk. 
At a recent meeting at Chippenham, where 20), 
farmers were present, @a movement was made to- 
ward organizing for self-protection and against 
foreign competition. The milk supply of the dis- 
trict named goes chiefly to cheese factories and 
condenseries. Last year the U K imported 127,000 
gal fresh milk and cream from the continent, and 
545,400 cwts condensed milk. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. \o go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION. at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to gnarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the recular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ ee advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST | will 
pnd that an advertisement in this department will bring 
= returns and prove a paying investment. 

ress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York 











60 EGGS $3.00: fifteen for $1.00 and two medicated nest 
eggs; 25 varieties. Circular free. WHITNEY BROS., 
Triangle, N. Y. 








DAYS’ reduction in prices on Polled Durham Cattle. Buy 
3 atonce. A. E. & C. 1. BURLEIGH, Mazon, Ill. 











MARKETS POORLY SUPPORTED. 


TuESDAY EVENING, May 5, 1896. 

As is common to the first of May each year, 
some strikes have been inaugurated among 
the trades unions, yet business annoyances of* 
this kind are happily less severe than usual. 
Only moderate activity prevails in mercan- 
tile and manufacturing circles,the gain in this 
direction being rather disappointing. Iron 
and steel are still held firmly by those in con- 
trol, but southern pig is weaker. Coal and 
cotton show some firmness, although the 
outlet for cotton goods is unsatisfactory. It 
is hoped the higher cost of foreign woolens 
will help the home market for both the raw 
staple and finished fabrics, especially in view 
of the fact of the domestic clip, which is gen- 
erally conceded short. The money situation 
is without particularly new feature. 

So generally promising is the outlook for 
the big staple crops that farm prices continue 
low, speculators offering no particular sup- 
port. Foreigners are taking liberal quantities 
of corn and provisions, but there is the old 
inertia in the wheat export trade, clearances 
continuing ata low level. In live stock, 
hogs remain low but fairly active, the April 
receipts proving about the largest for that 
month on record, while cattle and sheep are 
possibly a shade steadier but not quotably 
higher. At the low prices ruling there is a 
good consumptive demand for dairy products. 
The season is about over for old fruits and 
vegetables, although the markets are well 
supplied, especially with potatoes and onions, 
Revised prices holding good to-night follow: 








THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 

77 Wheat, 7—Corn-——,, r—Oats—, 

Cash or spot 1896 1895 1896 1895 1896 1895 





Chicago, 60c 6le 28e 49¢ 17{c 28% 

—_ York, 705% ©6634 a6 + oa —* 
oston, _— a 

Toledo, 61% 66 28 49% 18%; 

St Louis, 5634 6454 25% 4734 1744 Bs 

Minneapolis, 51% 64% — - 

San Frangisco, *) 224, *97 4 "9115 *115 02g *1 15 

London, 79% 75 4075 58 


*Per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT OHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 60c 28e Wye 
July, 6144 2934 19% 
September, 62° 304 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND ‘meal, 


This week Last week One year ago 
Wheat, bu, 55,519.000 7 946,000 62, 207. 000 
Corn, 11,319,000 15,155,000 9,353,000 
Oats, 8,240,000 9,595,000 5,834,000 


At Chicago, wheat prices have suffered a se- 
vere rattling down, the market at the close of last 
Saturday showing a net loss of 3@3}c for the six 
days, with the situation the opening of this week 
unsettled. Monday’s early weakness was offset in a 
measure by the taking of round lots for lake ship- 
ment. An immediate cause of last week’s break 
was the desire of holders of May to liquidate. 
Speculators did not want to take May wheat and 
pay for it, and in turn sold it right and left in or- 
der to get out. Bears put considerable pressure 
on July also, and prices on the latter delivery 
sagged severely. As a background a number of 
features were arrayed as bearish influences. While 
the delayed seeding in the northwest served to 
steady the market, a turn to warmer and drier 
weather the last few days took away this prop as 
itmeans the rapid seeding of spring wheat as 
shown in our special report on another page. 
Public stocks are decreasing at a snail’s pace com- 
pared with what ought to be the record, and this 
has its infiuence. Exports of wheat and flour re- 
main small, but last week’s decline ought to stim- 
late foreign buying. Reports from the winter 
wheat sections, while mottled, show improvement 
in a good many directions. Foreign markets are 
without special feature, but consular reports re- 
garding Furopean crop conditions point to a fairly 
promising situation, with the possible exception 
of Spain, where drouth prevails. May sold down 
Saturday of last week slightly under 60c, recover- 
ing feebly with July off to 61}c, and back to 62¢ 
and better. Thecash market is rather quiet, al- 
though the decline brings in some orders on mill- 
ing and shipping account. No2red winter plac- 
ed f o b cars sold 34c over a July price. 

Corn has felt the depression noted elsewhere. 
Weather conditions favorable for a big acreage 
make speculators conservative. Exports moderate 
and cash demand fair but not urgent. The price 
declined about 1je last week, which is serious con- 
sidering the low level long since assumed, May 
working down to 28¢ and July 29}c, subsequently 
recovering a trifle, with the situation this week 
about as noted above. A feature is the big decrease 
for the week of nearly 4,000,000 bu corn, noted 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Monday. No 2 in store 2ic ®P bu, No 
2 yellow 283@29¢c, No 3 yellow by sample 284@28hc 
and No 4 mixed 27@27je. 

Oats have sold within a week at the lowest 
prices on the crop, May delivery getting down to 
17jc P bu last Saturday,and July 18gc, subsequent- 
ly recovering a little. With delivery day at hand, 
May ‘‘longs’’ sold freely*rather than take the 
property and pay for it, and support indifferent. 
Crop prospects good, shipping demand fair but 
not urgent and receipts large. No 3 by sample 16} 
@18e, No 3 white 18}@20}c. 

Rye is getting down to a decidedly low level, No 
2 touching 354¢c } bu last Saturday and support 
indifferent so far this week. July nominally 37ec. 
Market neglected and heaviness in wheat the con- 
trolling influence. The consumptive demand is in- 
different, and in view of the generally favorable 


“crop reports, support is almost entirely lacking. 


Barley is not influenced much by the course of 
grain prices elsewhere, and while the bnsiness is 
small, a steady to firm undertone is manifest. 
Local maltsters and shippers are interested buyers, 
and round lots of desirable grades would possibly 
command a little advance. The market is quota- 
bly firm on the basis of 27@40c P bu for poor to 
strictly choice. 

Flaxseed went off 1@iic P bu last week to 90}¢ 
for No 1 on track, supply and demand both prov- 
ing small. Holdeis of May inclined to 'sell out or 
change over to later deliveries, and western 
stocks continue large. 

Timothy seed generally firm and quiet, with fair- 
ly liberal shipments but not much new business, 
indicating that stocks in the hands of dealers are 
being distributed. Transactions on the basis of 
$3 30@3 35 P ctl for contract grade, clover 10@20c 
lower, with prime 740 P ctl. Orders have fallen 
off as the season is well advanced. Arrivals small. 
Other grass seeds easy. Good to choice Hungarian 
75@85c P ctl, ordinary millet 70@85c, German mil- 
let 75¢e@1. 

At Toledo, wheat depressed nearly all of last 
week, opening irregular this week. Operators 
watching crop conditions with hints of improve- 
ment in various quarters. Small exports and slow 
manner in which public stocks decrease serve to 
hold down the price irrespective of spring wheat 
situation. No 2 67}c, No3 654c. Coarse grains dull 
and lower. Cloverseed transactions small, with a 
moderate interest in Oct,new crop delivery, which 
is quotable around $450 P bu. Old prime 4 55. 

At New York, speculative holders of near- 
ly all kinds of grain have _ sold _ freely 
during the past week. Wheat neglected 
much of the time, with export demand 
poor and foreigners indifferent. No 2 spring, May 
delivery 683@69¢ P bu, No 2 red in store 75c. Corn 
dull at the decline, with No 2 western quotable 
around 34@35e P bu and No2 delivered 36@36}ce. 
Some oats wanted for export aecount at the de- 
cline, with No 2in store 244c. Seeds quiet but 
moving fairly. Ordinary to high grade clover 
$6 75@8 25 P ctl, timothy 3 50@4. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


-—-Cattle— -~Hogs— ,-Sheep~ 

1896 1895 1896 1895 1896 's93 
Chicago, ? 100 fbs, a 50 $625 @365 £490 $375 $450 
New Yor 465 6 25 435 5 40 420 475 
Buffalo, 4 50 6 00 3 80 5 00 415 460 
Kansas City, 425 5 90 3 50 465 3 50 425 
Pittsburg, 450 6 20 370 5 10 400 450 


At Chicago, cuttle have shown a gratifying 
though fractional recovery from the depression 
noted a week ago. Under unexpectedly small re- 
ceipts and a fairly encouraging demand, values 
last week moved up 15@25c, and occasionally even 
more, and the marketis opening in a fairly active 
and strong manner this week. At the same time, 
operators are conservative and no particularly con- 
fident undertone can be noted, commission mer- 
chants advising country dealers and shippers to 
buy with caution. “The inquiry is largely for the 
better grades of medium weight steers, while heavy 
eattle are selling indifferently, especially if not 
strictly prime. Stockers and feeders command 
relatively higher prices than butcher cattle. Fair 
to good steers are selling largely at $3 60@4 15 with 
choice to extra at a modest premium. Texas 
grassers are beginning to arrive in considerable 
number and will eventually affect the market for 
cheap farm cattle. Veal calves are plentiful 
with the market active. Revised prices follow: 
Fey i steers, #4.25@4.50 Feoder. 800 to 


Prime, 1500@1600 fbs,4.00@4.20 1150 Ths, #3.40@3.90 
Good to ch, 1150 Stockers, 400 to 
@1450 tbs, 3.90@4.25 850 Tbs, 3.00@3.40 
Fair to med, 1150 Calves, 300 tbs up, 2.75@3.25 
1400 Tbs, 3.60@3.90 Calves, veal, 3.75@4.75 
Ch cows and heif- Grass Texans, 2.65@3.00 
ers, 2.75@4.00 Texans, fed steers, 3 40@4.00 
Fair to good cows, 2.25¢ p2. 75 Texans, cows and 
Canners 1.50@2.00 heifers, 2.80@3.40 
Poor to och bulls,  1.75¢ 3.10 Texans, bulls, 2.25@2.75 





Hog receipts continue remarkably large for the 
time of year, the April movement being the larg- 
est on record for that month. Quality continues 
excellent and selected light weights still hold 
their premium. The market is moderately active 
but low, good to choice heavy selling as low as 
$3 25@8 40, the price sagging 10@20c last week, and 
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opening Monday of this week about 10 higher. 
Good to choice heavy and mixed 3 25@3 50, light 
weights 3 50@3 65. 

Sheep receipts are larger, but the demand is ex- 
cellent and supplies are well absorbed at the low 
prices ruling. Market 2 little steadier, witb the 
demand almost exclusively for clipped sheep. 

ood to prime wethers $3 40@3 75, fair to choice 
mixed 3 15@360, poor to ordinary lots 2 50@3. 
Fair to choice Texans 3 25@3 65, native fed year- 
lings 375@4. Common to choice lambs 4@4 75, 
spring lambs 6@8. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in moderate demand, mar- 
ket Monday of this week opening active and 10@ 
15¢ higher on desirable stock, sale receipts being 
60 cars. Revised prices are as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $4 30@4 50 Com to good fat bulls, 2 00@3 35 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 410 425 Com to good fat cows, 200 350 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 375 400 Heifers, 800 to 1100 Ibs. = 400 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 8 00 360 Bologna cows, p hd, 0 1400 


Rough, half-fat, é 875 F’sh cows & springers, 1800 45 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 225 360 Veal calves, 300 375 


The hog market is unsettled with prices depend- 
ent largely upon supplies in the west. Receipts 
Monday of this week 45 cars, heavy hogs selling 
at $3 30@3 40 and light weights at a considerable 
premium Sheepin much the recent favor but 
easy in tone. Monday’s fresh supply 14d qd, dis- 
posed of at a decline of about 10c. Good wethers, 
85@90 lbs, 360@3 75, prime heavy 3 75@4, mixed 
lots 3 25@3 50, culls and common 2@3. Good to 
choice yearlings 3 75@5 and spring lambs 5@8. 

At Buffalo, cattle are doing a little better, any 
tendency to sag last week being followed by an 
advance Monday of this week of 10@15c in spite 
of the 100 cars fresh receipts. A top price is $4 50, 
although something especially fancy might spring 
that a trifle. From this prices range downward 
to $375. Fairly good attendance of buyers with 
nearly all descriptions of cattle wanted. Season 
now at hand for a widening margin between the 
price paid for corn-fed cattle and those which 
have come off grass. Buffal. commission mer- 
chants are advising country shippers to buy hogs 
as close to 3c as possible, because they candidly 
believe the market is not rignt for a genuine ad- 
vance. Receipts Monday of this week 125 dd with 
general steadiness the rule. Good to choice mix- 
ed droves 3 60@3 65, selected light weights and 
yorkers 3 70@3 80. The better grades of sheep are 
selling at steady to firm prices with 75 dd on sale 
Monday. Choice medium wt clipped, 80@100 
ibs, 3 85@4 15, mixed heavy sheep 3 65@4, unshorn 
a slight premium. Best clipped lambs 5@5 25, 
with choice heavy lambs and yearlings, 90 tts and 
upward, 4 50@4 75. 

At New York, cattle quiet, but in a little better 
demand, partly for export account, this lending 
strength to the entire list. Prices remain low, 
however, and ordinary to just fair stock sells in- 
differently. Good to prime native steers $4@4 50, 
extra 4 60@465, poor to choice cows and bulls 1 75@ 
375. Milch cows steady at 20@50 ea, according to 
attractiveness. Veal calves plentiful and weak at 
3 50@5 for poor to choice. Country dressed veals 
4a6 50. Hogs easy at 3 90@4 351 w and 5@6 d w. 
Sheep fairly active but generally weak in tone. 
Poor to choice clipped 2 50@4, with fey unshorn ata 
considerable premium. Ordinary to choice clipped 
lambs 4 50@5 50, common spring lambs 3@3 50 P 
head, country dressed springs 2 50@6. 

At Boston, milch cows with young calves 
$25@40 ea for poor to fair, and 45@65 for good to 
fancy. Two-year-old steers 12@22 ea. 

At London, American steers 94@104c P th, est 
dressed weight, and sheep 10@l1lc. Refrigerator 
beef 7}@84ec P th. 

Blooded Horses and Cattle Abroad. 

A number of good sales of pedigree live stock 
have taken place in England this spring. Clydes- 
dales have been in good demand. At Eden Grove, 
Cumberland, prices ruled high, and an average of 
$580 paid for 16 head. The top price was 2550, paid 
for Royal Rose, foaled in ’91and got by Mac- 
gregor. Bet Macgregor, foaled in ’85 and by the 
same sire, made 1025, while a colt foaled last year 
made 1000. Four other animals made over 500. 
At another sale held a few days ago in Glasgow 
a draft of 17 Clydesdales sold at an average 215. The 
top price, 650, was paid for a three-year-old mare. 
Coming to cattle, 33 Shorthorns, the property of 
Lord Auckland, made an average'of 111, the top 
being 255 paid for the roan cow Double Violet. 
The sale of the season among Jerseys up to the 
present is where Flora’s Pearl by Standard was 
sold to Lord Rothschild at 525, while the bull 
Flora’s Champion made 415, the average of 35 
animals being 151. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, moderate firmness prevails so far 
asthe better selections are concerned. An in- 
quiry is noted for speedy road horses and heavy 
draft animals possessing real merit, and these as 
a rule sell relatively better than anything else. 
There is a moderately encouraging demand for 
farm animals, which sell to good advantage when 
possessing weight and character, while common 
stock is dull and salable only at low prices. 
Smooth chunks, weighing 1150@1350 tbs, and good 
coach horses with style and action, are among the 
favorites. At such eastern cities as Boston and 
N Y¥ the markets are as a rule well supplied, yet 
really desirable horses command full ‘prices. 
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Spring trade is well under way, nearly all deserip 
tions will sell, and the slightly better tone mani- 
fested in the west is reflected in the east. Family 
horses and gentlemen’s drivers have sold at $150 
@300 ea, saddilers at 140@200, chunks and draft 
animals 100@225, but these prices command select- 
ed animals. At the public auction sales at Chi- 
eago, following prices are noted: 


Express and heavy draft horses, $75.a@190 
1100 to 1400 tb chunks, Dik@ 65 
Coach and fast road horses, 4). 300 
850 to 1100-Ib chunks, 25.@45 


Ordinary drivers 60 and upward. 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALK FPRICKES AT OTHER CITLKS, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 

NEW YORK—At Albany, strictly fresh eggs 
13@14¢ pP dz, chickens 11@12¢ P Ib l w, alse d w, 
roosters 8@9c, turkeys Mialiel w, 14a 15e d w,ducks 

2@13¢ l w, alice d w, geese 1@i2e 1 w, 12@13e d 
w, beef 54a@6hc d w,veal 6a7ic, hogs 4@5c, mutton 
5@b6c, milch cows S828¢@55 ea. Potatoes 50@60ce p 
bbl, onions 1 2541 35, cabbage 14125, turnips 90e 
@1, apples 2@3, lettuce 2h@30e p bx, asparagus 2@ 
3 Ppdz behs, cabbage 250@3 50 Pera. Corn 37@ 
39c P bu, oats Ba@27c, bran 12 50@13 Pp ton, cotton- 
seed meal 17417 50, middlings 15 50@16 50, loose 
hay 16@18, baled timothy hay 15@17, clover 13@ 
16, rye straw 14@15, oat 8@9. 

At Syracuse, chickens 10¢c P tbl w, 4@l5e d w, 
turkeys 17@18¢ d w, ducks 18e d w, fresh eggs 124 
@l13c Pp dz, beef 4ha7c P tb, veal calves &e, hogs 5 
@5}c, mutton 5@7c, fine washed wool 10@12c, hides 
8@34c, calfskins 60@75¢c ea, tallow 3c. Rye straw 
$12@14 P ton, oat 9@10, baled timothy hay 16@20, 
loose 14@18, bran 14, middlings 15. Potatoes 10@ 
15¢c P bu, onions 15@20c, turnips 20@25c, beets 30@ 
40c, carrots 25@30c¢, parsnips 50@65c, spinach 50@ 
60c. celery 90¢G1 P dz, cucumbers 10@12¢ ea, let- 
tuce 24c P head, radishes 25@30e p dz, Hubbard 
squash 1@1 25 p 100 tbs, honey 9@12}c Pp tb, maple 
sugar Salle. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 10c | dz, potatoes lia@lze p bu, beans 9c, 
wool 15@17c Pp tb, pork 4a@5c, beef 6a@8e, veal Sje 
1 w, lard 6c, chickens 18c, shorts $13 » ton, mid- 
dlings 13, corn 37¢ P bu, vats 23¢.—At Oswego, Os- 
wego Co, eggs 10c, potatoes 10@12c, corn 35c, oats 
23c, hay 10@11, lard 6c, beef 6@8c, mutton 5aée, 
hogs 4@5e.—At Grafton, Rensselaer Co, eggs 13e, 
potatoes 2c 4 bbl.—At Lawrence, St Lawrence 
Co, milch cows 30, hogs 3c, eggs 12c.—At Duanes- 
burg, Schenectady Co, eggs 12c, seed oats 2c, rye 
straw 15, hay 14.—At Oneonta, Otsego Co, hops 4c, 
eggs 10c. 

OHIO—At Columbus, vegetables more plenti- 
ful and dull. Potatoes 20e p bu, turnips 25c, 
beans 95e, apples $2 50@325. Poultry fairly active. 
Chickens 6c Pp Ib 1 w, 8e d w, turkeys 8c lw, 1l0c 
d w, ducks 8 1 w, 10c d w, fresh eggs 8c P dz. 
Live stock dull and steady. Good to best steers 4 
@4 25 p 100 ths, mixed 2@3 50, veal calves 4 G5, 
hogs 3 50@3 60, sheep 2 50@3 50, milch cows 25@35 
ea, cured hides 34@4$c Pp tb, calfskins 4@5c, tal- 
low 3c, grease 2c. Bran 13 Pp ton, middlings 13, 
shorts 12, loose hay 16@17, baled timothy 15@16, 
prairie 11@12, oat straw 7a7 50, rye $@9, wheat 6 50 
@7, timothy seed370 Pp 100 ths, common clover 
835, alsike 8, crimson 520, alfalfa 9 25, red top 
prime 760. Bananas sell as high as 2 p bch ow- 
ing to small arrivals. 

At Cleveland, potatoes easy, 15@18¢ Pp bu, 
ecarlots 13@1l4c, white onions 45@50c, red and yel- 
low 35@40c, radishes 25@27c Pp dz bchs, asparagus 
30@35c, pieplant 10@12c, cucumbers $1@1 25 p dz, 
spinach 25@30c p bu, lettuce 8@9ec Pp tbh, green 
beans 2 25@2 50 Pp bu. Poultry moderately active. 
Chickens 8}@9e P tb 1 w, roosters 5c, turkeys 11@ 
lise, ducks 11@11}¢, geese 50@60c ea, tresh eggs 9@ 
9c Pp dz. Good to best steers 4@4 25 Pp 100 ths, 
veal calves 3 75@4, hogs 3 40@3 75, sheep 3 25@3 50, 
unwashed wool 9@l14ec, hides 5c, tallow 34c. Baled 
timothy hay 1250@16 P ton, loose 14@17, oat straw 
Tai %, rye 6@9, bran 12@13, middlings 11@14. 

At Toledo, poultry quiet and fairly firm. Chick- 
ens 9@9%c Pp tbl w, 10@l1le d w, turkeys 10 
@lic d w, ducks 10@lle d w, geese 65@75c 
ea, fresh eggs 9@10c P dz. Potatoes active 
and weaker, 18@20c Pp bu, white and yellow 
onions 35@40c, red 30@38c, turnips %#c@$1 10 
P bbl, green beans 250@3 Pp bu, lettuce Te P 
th, radishes 25@28c P dz, pieplant 20c, cucumbers 
awe. Middlings 14@14 50 p ton, bran 14@14 50, 
loose hay 16@17, baled timothy 15@15 50, oat T@ 
7 2, rye 7 as. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch timo- 
thy hay $17@17 50 P ton, mixed clover 13@13 50, 
clover 10@11,rye straw 20@21,wheat 9@9 50, oat 8 50 
@9, bran 13 50@14. Ch potatoes 18@20c p bu, new 
5a@6 p bbl,spinach 1 25@1 50, green and wax beans 
2 25@2 75 P bu, apples 344 50 P bbl. Fowls 104@1l1c 
P th l w, broiling chickens 20@35e d w, fresh eggs 
10@104c P dz. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, poultry barely 
steady. Fowls l0c P th,ducks 8@9c, chickens 12@ 
16c, roosters 25c eu, fresh eggs 94@10e Pp dz. Prime 
white potatoes 1l5a20c Pp bu, kale 20@30e p bx, 
spinach 36a@40c, string beans $2@2 50, asparagus 
T5e@1 50 p dz. Ch timothy hay 17 P ton, No 1 16@ 
16 50, clover mixed 14@14 50, clover 10@11, bran 
13 50@14 5, middlings 12 0@14. 














THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
fhe Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, good to ch 164@ 
lise Pp tb, dairy 15@16c.—At Syracuse, good to ch 
emy 18@19¢, dairy 16@18c.—At Buffalo, demand 
good, prices firmer. N Y and Pa fresh emy 154@ 
lé6e, Elgin 16@164c, dairy l4@14}c.—At Halcottsville, 
Delaware Co, 13¢c.—At Lawrence, St Lawrence Co, 
l4c.—At Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, i4ce.—At 
Oneonta, Otsego Co, 11@12c.—At Baldwinsville, 
Onondaga Co, 14a16c¢.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 16c. 

At New York, desirable grades of fresh table 
butter are kept well cleaned up and prices are 
about 1@1ie higher than a week ago and general- 
ly firm at the quotation, opening this week at 16 
@l6se for extras. This, however, is a compara- 
tively low price and demand is larger than usual. 
Dairy and low grades of creamery share in some 
measure the strength of extras and are quoted 
slightly higher. Prices governing round lots, and 
subject to some advance for selections in a small 
way, are as follows: Elgin and other western 
creamery extras 16@16}c P tb, western firsts 14@ 
15}c, seconds 13@1l4c, N Y dairy half tubs extra 
15e, firsts 13@14c, western dairy firsts 10@l11c, sec- 
onds 9a%9}c, factory firsts 10c. 

Ohio— At Columbus, quiet and lower, supply 
abundant. Elgin emy 14@l5e P tr, Ohio 14@15c, 
dairy 8@10c.—At Cleveland, active and slightly 
firmer. Good to ch emy 12@l15c, Elgin 15@16c, 
dairy 9@12c.—-At Toledo, in fair demand. Good to 
ch emy 14@15c, dairy 11@12c.—At Cincinnati, fey 
Elgin emy 16c, Ohio 13@14e, dairy 9c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market in a 
little better shape. Fey western cmy 16c p tb,fair 
to prime 12@15c, fey prints 18¢c, good to ch 14@17e. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, in fair demand at 
easy prices. Fey cmy 16c P th, ch 14@15c,imt emy 
13c, dairy prints 11@12c. 

At Boston, while receipts are liberal good 
grades are well taken at full prices, much of the 
butter arriving being such as will not grade up to 
standard, Fancy new dairy finds a moderate sale. 
Quotations for round lots are as follows: Vt and 
N H fey emy assorted sizes 16}@17e P tb, northern 
N Y 16}@17c, western freshtubs assorted sizes 16c, 
northern firsts 14@15c, eastern 14@15c, western 
firsts 13@14c, seconds 11@12¢c, extra Vt dairy 15c, N 
Y lic, firsts 3c, western imt cmy 12c. Prints 1@ 
2e premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Adbany, full cream ched- 
dars 9410¢ } th, flats 8}]@9}c,4 imt Swiss 12@13¢.— 
At Syracuse, full cream 9a10¢.—At Buffalo, mar- 
ket quiet. N Y full cream 10@104c, part skim 5e, 
full skim 4c.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, &@ 
10c.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 10}c. 

At New York, old cheese works out slowly and 
top quotations are extreme. Small lots of new ar- 
riving are readily taken at 8e for choice. Full 
eream York state large fancy at 9}@9}c P ft for 
colored and white and 9}@10¢c for small do. Good 
to ch 9a9}c, light skims small 5@54c, part skims 3 
@4ic, full skims 2@2}e. 

At Cuba, the market opened last week with 
sales at 8c. Abbott Union, Abbott No 2 and one 
other lot from Angelica factory, all 45-tb white 
cheese,etablished the market for smaller parcels. 
Nile and Rice factories each offered a few large 
white cheese wthout making sales. New York 
buyers not represented and local jobbers bid spar- 
ingly. 

Ohio— At Columbus, Ohio flats 10c p tb, famil 
favorite 104c.—At Cleveland, demand light, prices 
easy. Full cream cheddars 94@104c, flats 9@9}e, 
skims 5a@8e, imt Swiss 12@13e.—At Toledo,demand 
slow. Full cream cheddars 9@10}¢c, flats 9@94e, imt 
Swiss 11@12c.—At Cincinnati, good to prime Ohio 
flats 9@94ec, family favorite 94@10c, twins 10@104c, 
Young America 104@11e. 

Pepnsylvania— At Philadelphia, trading slow, 
prices weaker. N Y factory, ch small 9}@10c p 









Ib, ch large 9}@9jc, cold storage 6}@8c, part skims 
5a@bhe. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, fair demand for best 
grades. N Y full cream 10@11je P fb, flats 11@11}e, 

At Boston, market dull and old stock on hand 
working out slowly at irregular prices. Small lots 
of new now onsale. N Y full cream small sizes 
9c P th, large 9c, firsts T}@8c, Vt small extra 9}e, 
large 9c, sage cheese 10@12c, part skims 3@5c, full 
cream Ohio flats 8@8ic. 

At Liverpool, Eng, American finest white firm 
at 9$c, colored dull at 8Je. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all jn. 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will seil from warehouse, ear 
or dock. From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. When sold 
in a small way to retailers or consumers an ad- 
vance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, steady under light receipts and 
fair demand. Baldwins $2@32 25 P bbl, Ben Davis 
2 50@4 25, Roxbury russets 2@3, Golden russets 2@ 
2 50, inferior la@l 50. 

At Boston, in light supply and held steadily, 
Baldwins $2 50@3 50, Roxbury Russets 3@3 50, No2 
apples 2@2 75. 

Beans. 

At New York, offerings are small and prices 
hold steady notwithstanding a light trade, 
Ch marrow 95 $1 30@1 374 # bu, medium 1 174, pea 
1174, white kidney 1 30, red 14110, black turtle 
soup 1 25, yellow eyes 1 25, Cal limas 1 85, foreign 
pea 85@9c, medium 75@85e, green pea TO@TThe. 

At Boston,under moderate offerings and small in- 
quiry the market is no more than steady. Small h 
p pea $135 P bu, marrow 1124, screened 1@1 10, 
seconds 75@90c, Cal pea 1 45a@1 55, ch h p medium 
1 15, screened 1@1 10, seconds 75@90c, yellow eyes 
1 20@1 25, red kidney 1@1 10, dried limas 3}¢ p b. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, trading has improved and under 
light offerings prices rule fairly firm. Fey evap'd 
apples 5ja6e Pp th, ch 5@5}c, prime 44@4je, sliced 
3@3hic, quarters 2} @3}e, chopped 2@2}c, sun-dried 
peaches peeled 4@7c, cherries 8@10c, blackberries 


DON’T STOP 
TOBACCO 


Suddenly. To do so is injurious to the 
Nervous System. ‘‘Baco-Curo” is recog- 
nized by the medical profession as the 
Scientific cure for the Tobacco Habit. It 
is vegetable and harmless. You can use 
all the tobacco you want while taking it; 
it will notify you when to stop. ‘“Baco- 
Curo” is guaranteed to cure where all 
others fail, and is sold with a written 
guarantee to cure any case, no matter 
how bad, or money refunded with ten 
per cent interest. 








One box $1.00; three boxes (and guaranteed cure) 82.50, 
at all druggists, or sent direct on receipt of price. Write 
for free booklet and proofs. EUREKA CHEMICAL & MEG. 
Co., LaCrosse, Wis 











IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 


Users are enthusiastic in its praise on all points that go to make 


ONE SAYS: 


SAYS ANOTHER: 


a first class Separator. 


“We make 15 per cent more butter.” 


ANOTHER WRITES: 
“0.03 of 1 per cent was the test of the skim-milk to-day, running 
the Separator as it runs eve:y day.” 


“It’s a fine running machine. Can be easily turned with one 
hand, and only takes from 3 to 5 minutes to clean it. 


“And there are others,” hundreds of tiiem, in our special catalogue. 
Have you one? If not, ask for it and we will gladly send one. 


We furnish the best Babcock Tester, the best Churn, as well as the best 
Butter Workers, Butter Printers, Cooley Creamers, Butter Packages of all 
sorts, Vats, Engines and Boilers and everything for the Creamery and Dairy. 








Vermont Farm Machine Co., 


Bellows Falls, 
Vermont. 











“Make Hay While the Sun Shines.”’ 


The Tedder is al 





tinuous shaft, which 
holds the forks in the 


Here’s a combination of world=-beaters : 


OSBORN E 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





steel and is driven Piszs 
the center. Has a con- OWE RS, 


The Osborne Rake has many fea- same relative positions A KES 
tures that place it in the lead of all and totally obviates 9 


others. Its new device that prevents the the jerky motion so 
rolling and roping of hay cannot fail to’characteristic of ag 


is just we vibe 
It is all steel, save the shafts, whichmay tried to make it—The 


make it a great favorite. Its wheels are tedders. Light draft. | EDDERS 
s7inches high, giving great capacity. js just what 2 a. 


[15] 559 


' The Mowers are one and two horse. 
Sy They cut from 3% to 6 feet in width. The 
y gear is simple, powerful, positive. Best 
forged steel pitman—works in a straight 
line. They are the best mowers that skill 


and long experience can prceduce. 








be easily converted into a pole. Best. WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE, NO. 135. 


D. M1. OSBORNE & CO., Auburn, N.Y. 
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p@5tc, evap’d raspberries 164@17¢c, huckleberries | 

adhe, Cal apricots 10}@13$e. 
Eggs. 

At New York, accumulations amount to lurge 








BUGGIES, PHAETONS, SURRIES, WAGONS, 


= CARTS, HARNESS, SADDLES, BICYCLES, &c 

> At factory prices. Our record for the paste ight years is the best an 
strongest and lowest priced vehicles 
Ail work guaranteed. Send for our beau- 


. ‘ antee that we turn out the fines 
proportions and the market in rather poor shape, as RAY) in the world, for ihe saaner. ast 
demand being quiet. Fey newlaid nearby 12c p “ a tifully illustrated Catalog for 1»: 





Prices in plain figures. Offices, sales- 








). rade, 
dz,‘state fresh gathered 1l}c, Paand Md _ country ty el Tish. rooms, factories : Court St. Alliance Carriage Co. Cincinnati, O. Durability. 





marks lic, western 10}@1le P dz, southern 9}@9e. 








At Boston, the market drags under heavy re- 


eeipts and light demand, only strictly fresh want- held firmly. Northern and eastern 


ed. Nearby and Cape fey 13c P dz, fch fresh east- chickens 18@20¢c P tb, com to good 12 


ch spring 
@l5e, extra 


ern 1lic, fair to good lle, Vt and N H ch fresh fowls 13@14c, western iced turkeys 10@12c, chick- 


like P dz, Mich, 0 and Ind fcy lle, fair to good ens 10@12c, fowls 10c, pigeons $1 50 P dz. 


Frozen 


10sec P dz. turkeys 14@15c, capons 15@16c, chickens &@1Uc. 


Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, strawberries more plentiful, 
oranges quict. Fla strawberries 16@lic P qt, 
Charleston 20a@25¢c, N C 10@18e, Messina oranges &3 
@4 p bx, Cal navels 2 50@4 50, seedlings 2 50@3 25, 
Sicily lemons 2 50@3 75 P bx. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market quiet and unchanged. 
Middlings T5e P 100 tbs, rye feed 60@62ke, linseed 
oil meal $19, cottonseed 20 50, linseed oil cake 17@ 
18, screenings 40@65e P 100 ths, brewers’ meal and 
giits 9c, Coarse corn Meal 70 @75e. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, the strength of the market is 
maintained, demand being equal to the moderate 
offerings. Prime timothy hay $110 P 100 ths, No1 
1@105, No 2 95ce, No 3 80@85e, clover mixed T5@ 
%e, clover T5@80c, salt hay 45@50c, long rye straw 
9eG@1 0b, short 50a@60e, oat 50@55c, wheat 45@50e. 

At Boston, market quiet and fairly steady,fancy 
hay firm. N Y and Can ch fey $18 50@19 50 P ton, 
fair to good 16 50@17, eastern 15 50@16 50, ch elover 
and clover mixed 14715, swale 9@10, good to prime 


Vegetables. 


ing wide range of quality. Cabbages 


bers 75c@1 25 P az, kale 40@7ic P bbl, 
@2, Fla tomatoes 1 75@2 25 P carrier. 
Wool. 


Y and Philadelphia, with Chicago 
freight difference: Ohio and Pa XX 


combing No 1 %a@4#% blood 20c, Ohio 


territory fine 31@33c, medium 29@30ce, 
WOOL IMPORTS BY YEARS, 
[Ended June 30}. 





At New York,most kinds in liberal supply show- 
$1 50@3 p 
era, fey celery 75e@1 P dz, marrow squash 75¢@1, 
Hubbard 50@75e, turnips 50@75e, washed carrots 
75e@1 P bbl, unwashed 50@75e, hothouse cucum- 
spinach 1 25 


General quietude prevails in the market. Quo- 
tations on the basis of the following at Boston, N 
at the usual 

and above 
18¢, X 164@17c, No1 19¢, fine unwashed 12@13¢, Ohio 
delaine 20c, 
Mich Xand above 15@16c, No 1 18@19e, 
21ec, Mich combing No 1 4@} blood 20e, Ky, 
combing 4 blood 15@16c, blood 15@16c. 
basis Texas fine spring 30@33ec,- medium 29@31c, 


No 2 20@ 
Ind, Mo 
Scoured 


a aha en ead it 9@1 egory Av price Pounds Av price 
if apaiiaige <a wey Veh es 1895 12 40e 1890, 105,431 . 14. 48e 
Maple Sugar and Syrup. 1294. 1889, 126,488 14.29¢ 
At New York, receipts are moderate, market 1893, 1888, 113.559 13.99¢ 
quiet and easy at 8c for ch pure and 64@7ec for 1892, 1887, 114,038 14. 75e 
common. Syrup 40@60e P gal. 1891, 14. 09¢ 1886, 129,085 12.99¢ 
At Boston, in moderate demand and fairly well New England Markets. 
taken at quotations. New sugar, small cakes 8@ At Hartford, Ct, potatoes 30@35¢e P bu, onions 30 


9c P th, large cakes 8c, tubs and pails Te, new @40c, cabbages 50c@$1 P dz, turnips 30e P bu, 


syrup in cans 50@60c P gal, in kits and kegs 45@ squash 2c ® tb, veal 6c P fb 1 w, 10@12e d w, chick- 


50c, 9-Ih cans 45@50c. ens 12@14¢ ] w, 16@18e d w, hay 14@18 p 
Onions. straw 18, eggs 14@16e p dz, nearby ecmy 

At New York, poor stock low and neglected, @25c P th, dairy 20@22c.—At Waterbury, 
strictly choice in fair demand at good prices. Old bron potatoes 20@25e P bu, white onions 


ton, rye 


butter 23 


Ct, He- 
75e, red 


red 2@75e P bbl, yellow 25c@$1, white 50c@1, and yellow 35@40¢, apples 2@3 ® bbl, chickens 10 


Havana 75ec P cra, Bermuda 95c@1, Egyptirn 2 p @12e P th lw, 16a 18c d w, fowls 8@10e 1 w, 


bag. YP dz. baled hay 16@18 P ton, loose 


At Boston, market steady for choice. Natives $1 straw 18, good to ch cmy butter 20@2 


eges 16¢ 


17@19, rye 
*, cheese 10 


@2 P bbl, Havana 8e P cra, Bermuda 115, Egyp- @lic.—At Providence, R 1, fowls 12 abe P tb, tur- 
tian 225 P 110-Ib bag. keys 14@16c, beef 7@7ic, fresh eggs 14@15c, pota- 
Potatoes. toes 8ec@1 15 P bbl, onions 1 25, turnips 1 25, emy 

At New York, new potatoes arriving more plen- print butter 18@ zee, tubs 16@l1ie, dairy lic, cheese 
tifully, old in moderate demand at former prices. 10@114c.—At Springfield, Mass, potatoes 25@30e p 


-. on s = a . ©" $ Or 35 7 . 
No 1 Bermudas $8@10 P bbi, prime Fla 7@8 50, Me bu, onions 30@40c, turnips 25@35c, fresh 


eggs 14@ 


Hebrons 75e@s P sack, L [in bulk 50@75e P bbl, N_ 16e P dz, western N@l2e, chickens li@l6e P th, 


Y Rose and Hebrons 75@90c P 180 tbs, Burbanks 50 beef 6@8e, baled hay 20, rye straw 


21@22, cmy 


@75ec, N°Y and N J 50@75e P sack, Me Rose 1@1 25 print butter 20ec P tb, dairy 16@18e, cheese 10@ 
e bbl ™ - 1lc.—At Worcester, Mass, fresh eggs 15@16e P dz, 


At Boston, stocks are working out 
but prices show no improvement. Aroostook He- 


fairly well chickens 15@17c ®P th, beef 6@74c, mutton 7T@8e, 
: : potatoes 25@35e PY bu, baled timothy hay 20@21 p 


. ») Mp , 2 
brons 25@27¢ Pp bu, Rose 25c, N H Hebrons 23@25c, ton, emy butter 20@22c P tb, dairy 18@19¢, cheese 


Burbanks and White Stars 22@23c, Vt and Me 22@ 10@12¢. 


" ————— 
2c, northern N Y¥ white stock 20@23c, Rural New 


Yorkers 23@25ce. Chronic Eeczema.—Mrs C. W. W. has a cow 
Poultry. which has had a breaking out on her skin for a 
At New York, arrivals continue moderate, de- long time, and although it has been treated does 


mand fair and prices firm. Turkeys good to ch 11 not seem to be getting better. Treatment: Bathe 
@l2c P th, Phila broilers 28@32c, ch yearlings 15@ all the sore parts with a little of the following 
Ile, western fowls 104@1le, white squabs $250 p lotion once a day for one week: Acetate of lead 4 


dz. Frozen turkeys 1b@15sec P th, chickens 11@ oz, sulphate ot zine 40z and water 1 qt. 


If this 


12e, fowls 8@10c, ducks 15@17¢, geese 9@I11c. does not dry it, use biniodide of mereury 1 dr and 
At Boston, receipts are light and choice stock lard 14 0z; mix, rub on a little of this, only taking 








a part of the body at a time, say one side of the 
head and neck, then wait three days, then take 
the shoulders and part of the side, wait for three 
days and then finish that side of the body. Serve 
the other side in the same way. This is a sure 
remedy and no danger if used as above. Use the 
hand to rub it on and wash it well with soap and 
water and clean under the nails. 


Winter Rye for Feed.—D. W. B. can lightly 
pasture the first growth this spring of his fall- 
sown rye and still get quite a crop of grain. Or if 
allowed to grow and be cut for green feed, it is 
good stuff. Those who soil their cows the year 
around depend on this rye for their first green 
feed in spring. If fed to excess it may cause 
diarrhea, and feeding should begin gradually. 
Spring-sown oats make better green feed than 
spring-sown rye. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





For the state Encampment G A R at Colum- 
bus, agents of Ohio Central lines will sell tickets 
at one fare for round trip; selling May 12 and 13. 
Limitfor return, May 16. See hand bilis. 


For the general conference, Methodist Episco- 
pal church, at Cleveland, Ohio, agents of Ohio 
Central lines will sell tickets ac one fare for 
round trip;selling May 12. Limit for return, 5 
days from date of sale. 





The history of the Kneeland Crystal Creamery 
Co’s goods is quite interesting. The manufacture 
of these goods started about twelve years ago in a 
little town in the state of New York, the annual 
output being from 40 to 100 creameries. Now the 
plant at Lansing, Mich, covers three acres of 
ground, and the output runs into the thousands 
yearly, of creameries alone; while thetr trade in 
butter packages, cream ripeners, separators, and 
other dairy specialties, is enormous. We advise 
all readers interested in farm dairying to write 
this firm for their literature on buttermaking, 
which is sent free to all who mention this paper. 


During the summer months when old mercury 
reaches the hundreds, your one desire will be to 
reach a cool, shady spot, where the refreshing 
breezes will fan your fevered brow and lull your 
weary body to rest. There is but one place of this 
kind within easy reach for thuse living on the line 
of the Buckeye route, and that is Put-In-Bay. The 
new hotel Victory will be opened by June 20, and 
the management will be of the most liberal and 
progressive character, insuring our patrons a 
pleasant place to live and recuperate during the 
warm summer months. The hotel is a magnifi- 
cent affair, its furnishings and accommodations 
most luxurious, while the bathing, tobogganing 
and fishing facilities cannot be excelled. Low 
excursion rates will be in effect, and tickets placed 
on sale at all stations of theC HV &T Ry, dur- 
ing the season, to Put-In-Bay and return, and ar- 
rangements made for direct connections in Toledo 
with steamers to Put-In-Bay. For rates at hotel 
Victory, time of trains and full particulars, call on 
or address any ticket agent of theC H V & T Ry 
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PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


A Big Victory for the Grange. 


Patrons of Husbandry in the Empire state are 
jubilant because their candidate has been ap- 
pointed state commissioner of agriculture by Gov 
Morton. Other candidates, especially George T. 
Powell, Mr Willard and Mr Woodward, had 
powerful backing, but Mr Wieting was the 
choice of the grange, having the indorsement 
of 250 local granges (about half the entire num- 
ber), and his appointment is a decided tribute to 
the power of this great farmers’ organization, 
though it is not denied that political considera- 
tions also had great weight. The new commis- 
sioner isa young man, barely 35, and brings to his 
exalted position the enthusiasm of youth and the 














Charles A. 
Scho- 
harie county, in 1861. His father, John C. Wieting 
was a farmer, and his grandfather, Rev Philip 
Wieting was the pioneer Lutheran preacher in 
that section of the Zstate. Early in his life, Mr 
Wieting’s parents removed to the town of Coble- 
skill, where he has since resided. He was educat- 
ed in the district school and graduated from the 
Cobleskill academy in 1879. He has ever since 
that time been actively engaged in’ progressive 
farming, being especially a raiser of hops, fruits, 
live stock and dairy products. His farm is onefof 
the largest and most prosperous in the famous 
Cobleskill valley. The only political office he has 
ever held was that of town clerk, to which he was 
elected in 1885. In 1893 he ran as the republican 
candidate for the assembly, and though he polled 
1000 votes ahead of his ticket, he was defeated by 
a little over 300 votes. He is a member of ‘the New 
York state grange and of the Cobleskill agricul- 
tural society. 


judgment of 


@ practical farmer. 
Wieting was born in the town of Seward, 


The Export Bounty Plan Defended. 

We have printed quite full statements of both 
sides of this proposition during the past year, in- 
eluding the bill in full. More space has been 
taken by those favorable to it than by opponents. 
Yet objection is made by certain economists 
to the brief summary against it that we recently 
printed under the heading ‘‘A black eye for the 
Lubin.’’ Mr David Lubin writes that so ‘‘far from 
giving this proposition a ‘black eye,’ these so- 
called economists got all the punishment to be 
had. They were made to admit (though reluctant- 
ly) that all agricultural staples of which we pro- 
duce a surplus for export were sold at interna- 
tional free trade prices (the entire product; mind); 
that an export bounty would protect or artificial- 
ly raise the home price.—but they denied that a 
tariff on imports raised the home price of manu- 
factures or that the producers of unprotected 
agriculture paid this. Ithen twice made them 
the offer to take them to the great importing and 
manufacturing cities to prove it, offering to pay 
all their expenses. Did they accept this offer? 
No, they found it more expedient to take the 
shorter route, by shamefully and  untruthfully 
claiming a victory when they hada defeat.’’ Mr 
Lubin adds that ‘‘modern and permanent causes 
have driven the world’s price of agricultural sta- 
ples down to about half their former rates; that 
unprofitable prices for agricultural staples means 
a curtailment in their area under cultivation; 
and that the reduced area in wheat, corn, hops, 


cotton and tobacco means such an increase of 
fruit, poultry, dairy products and root crops, as to 
reduce all farming below the profit point.’’ 
Lubin holds that a bounty on farm 


Mr 


exports will 


GRANGE AND HOPS 


vastly help matters, and gives his reasons at 
length in his pamphlets Nos 6 and 7, which he 
generously offers to send free to all applicants. 
Meanwhile farmers have full opportunity to vote 
for or against this plan in our voting contest, 
Question No 7. ‘*As for petitions,’’ says Mr 
Lubin,**there have more gone on to congress favor- 
ing this measure than any of the measures this 
season.”’ 





The report of the New York state board of 
health for the year ended March, 1895, is only just 
issued from the press—a document of same 800 
pages. Farmers will be interested in its general 
discussion of health topics, and especially in the 
voluminous report of the commission on tuber- 
culosis in cattie. It will be remembered that the 
report of this commission in March, °95, was 
promptly followed by its abolition by the legisla- 
ture, and the work has since been continued in a 
smull way by a committee of the board of health. 
Much progress has elapsed since this report was 
submitted, yet all who wish to keep thoroughly 
informed upon this subject should consult this 
document. We presume it can be obtained upon 
application to one’s asssemblyman or senator, or 
diiectly to the state board of health at Albany, 
especially if 10¢ is sent for postage. 

The members of Golden Sheaf grange, No 587, 
celebrated its seventh birthday Saturday evening 
April 25. Oswego Co Pomona will meet bere in 
June. 


I 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET 

NEW YORK, May 5—An English paper in quoting 
the hop market says: We are almost inclined to 
instruct our printers to keep the type intact in 
the form Sfor this report, as the remarks which 
have been made lately must practically repeat 
themselves. This might as well be said of the 
New York market, for new features are few and 
far between. Business continues light and offer- 
ings moderate at ali points. The markets of the 
Pacific coast are in a listless condition at former 
prices. The movement ininterior New York state 
is moderate, begin mostly on old contracts. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND, 


Apr 29 May | May 4 
State N ¥ crop "9%, choice, 734@8 744@8 71,@8 
“  “ med to prime, 607 (a7 6@7 
“ “ « "SM, choice, 4@5 41@5 405 
“ “ * * med to prime, 4@4', 4@4}, 4@435 
“ = “ "com, 24,@3 244@3 24,03 
sd * old olds, 245 _ 2h rar 
Pacific coast, 95 choice, T@74¢ 7@7'4 7@i's 
“ - “ med to prime, 5@b 5@6 56 
“ crop "94 choice, 4@4}5 4@4}5 4445 
- 3 med to prime, 3@3+, 3@3', 3@34, 
“ “* common, 4 22 2h 
German, 11@2 14@20 14@20 
COBLESKILL (Schoharie), N Y, May 2—Ship- 
ments this week: By S. & F. Uhlman, 20 bales 
to Providence, R1; by G. W. Elkins & Co, 20 bales 


to Baltimore, Md; by August Strassburg, 142 bales 
to New York; by C. S. May & Co, 75 bales to Syra- 
cuse; by T. E. Dornet, 12 bales to New York. To- 
tal shipments during April 750 bales compared 
with 120 Oales a year ago. 


NoRTH YAKIMA (Yakima), Wash, April 9—Most 
growers commenced work in their hop yards 
Marchi. The poles are all stuck andthe yards 


are nearly all plowed and rooted. The hops win- 
tered well, about 75 per cent of the acreage being 
worked. Hops of the ’95 crop are selling at 3c and 
*94s at 1jc. Almost all the hops have passed out of 
growers’ hands. 

The national association of English hop growers 
is in financial straits. It asks hop growers for an 
annual subscription of 6¢ per acre of hops, with 
$1.25 entrance fee for new members. Its organ, 
the Hop Grower, is about to suspend for lack of 
patronage, and the association may disband un- 
less its finances are improved. Absolute stagna- 
tion and despondency seem to prevail among 
English hop growers. 

Ezra Meeker of Washington, who has recently 
returned from atripto England and Germany, 
places the surplus stock of hops on hand in the 
world May 1, at half a million bales, ‘* while §50,000 
bales is considered a full year’s supply in addition 
to the ordinary surplus carried over from one year 
to another.’’ He says the only thing that can save 
hop growers from total ruin is to adopt heroic 
measures and go over one year without producing 
a crop. 

Mr Wilber of Oneonta, Otsego Co, in the heart 
ofthe N Y hop country, is doing his best to get 
favors for this industry in congress. He has al- 
ready introduced the bill to compel brewers who 
make beer from hop substitutes to brand the same 
accordingly. He has more recently put in a bill 
(H R 7857) imposing an extra tax of $1 per bbl on 
beer brewed from imported cereals or hops. 
There is no likelihood that either of these bills 
will pass the present congress, as the senate is 
determined not to open up the tax question in 
any form. 

The Depression of Hops and the Remedy. 

The reports of business in the hop markets of 
the world do not furnish much encouragement 
to growers in this country and pessimism has be- 
come a chronic state with a large proportion of 




















farmers who for years have depended on hop- 
culture for their daily bread. Nor canit be digs. 
puted that there is good cause for discouragement, 
The cause of the depression in the hop markets 
is found mainly in overproduction. This hag 
been going on for three, four or five years, but 
never have its effects been felt to such an extent 
as at the present time. During the past tew years 
hop production on the Pacific coast has increaseq 
enormously, and with New York state continuing 
to enlarge its annual output American hops have 
flooded everything, everywhere. The home mar 
kets have been crowded and in vain attempt to 
secure satisfactory returns many tons of hop 
have been consigned to England and Germany 
until the'United States product has become a bore 
to be pushed aside when anything else is offered, 

The railroad and steamship companies have 
aided in the shipping and export movement and 
as the market value has decreased, freight rates 
have been placed lower. A year or two ago it 
was necessary to add 5¢ or more to the cost of Pa- 
cific hops for freight to England. Now $1.95 per 100 
ibs pays the entire charges and hops shipped 
around Cape Horn, making the whole journey by 
water, can be carried for }@jc per tb. An enter- 
prising firm in Tacoma, W ‘ash, have hit upon an 
idea for putting hops on the Australian market 
in the form of small pressed packages. This hag 
worked well thus far but cannot create any ade- 
quate outlet for the quantities of hops on hand 
and to be produced this season. It is a well- 
known fact that brewers have large stocks on 
hand and no great demand can be expected from 
that source. 

All these facts and arguments point to one con- 
clusion—hop-production must be greatly lowered 
if there is to be any further profit in the business, 
There should be no delay on the part of growers, 
Other crops offer more remunerative returns for 
the present at least and one or two years of small 
erops would greatly relieve the hop market. Let 
the growers co-operate this season in the good 
work and the result can only be satisfactory. 
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Weak Lungs and Consumption. 


Dr. ROBERT HuNTER, of 117 West 45th Street, 
New York—the oldest Lung specialist of this 
country—explains in popular lectures the germ 
nature of consumption; the condition of the 
throat and lungs that leads to it, and the won- 
derful success of its treatment by specific germ- 
icides discovered by him and applied directly 
to the lungs by inhalation. 

Those having weak lungs or any lung com- 
plaint can obtain Dr. Hunter’s books and full 
information, free of charge, by addressing him 


as above. 





from maker, and save 
intermediate profits and 
have the maker’s guar- 

antee—a difference of 40 per cent. in 
your favor. Freight paid both ways 
Carriages; 


if not as represented. 
Buggies and Spring Wagons. 


Our 1896 Bicycles are marvels of 
beauty. You pay for 
the wheel and not fora 
Send fo 
fancy name. Catateene, fee. 
Binghamton Carriage and Cycle Co. 
BosJ Binghamton, N.Y. 
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Bird Songs of May. 











Two together. 
Winds blow south, or winds blow north, 
Day come white or night come black, 
Home or rivers and mountains from home, 
Singing all time, minding no time, 
If we two but keep together. 
—| Walt Whitman. 
See the dewdrops, how they kiss 
Every little flower that is, 
Hanging on their velvet threads 
Like a string of crystal beads. 
—[ Beaumont and Fletcher. 


—_——— 


A Great Deliverance. 


By Annie L. Hannah. 





RUE, THIS GRAY STREAK 


in my hair has a story and 
I do not mind telling it to 
you now, though for long 


enough I could not bear to 
think of that night. It was 
after late supper one even- 
ing toward early spring 
that, as I stood in the outer kitchen helping 
Martha with the dishes, I suddenly heard 
father calling to me from the barn, whither 
he had gone to attend to the cows and horses, 
and there was such a strange, unusual tone 
in his voice that I dropped may dishcloth, 
and, though hardly knowing what I dreaded, 
sped across the little distance which inter- 
vened between the house and barn, as though 
my feet had been shod with wings. Nor did 
my apprehensions prove groundless, for there 
on the floor below the hay mow lay father, 
with one leg doubled beneath him and an ex- 
pression of keenest anguish on his face. 

“‘T have fallen and broken my leg, Nelly,’’ 
he said, and with that fainted quite away. 
Calling loudly for Martha, I lowered his head 
and fanned and when came she 
brought water and bathed his face, so that 
after a while he opened his eyes and said that 
he felt better, and then between us we man- 
age to get and 














him, she 


him to the house onto his 


bed, which was fortunately in a room on the 
ground floor. As quickly and as gently as 
Iecould, I eut away his boot, only to find, 


however, that from the ankle up the poor leg 
was already frightfully swollen and inflamed, 
and that attended to without 
loss of time the consequences might be most 


unless it was 


Serious. 

But here a diftienlt question confronted me. 
How get the doctor? Had the ac- 
cident occurred in the morning, or even early 
in the afternoon, there would have been no 
trouble, but for a girl of 17 to start on a 10- 
mile ride after dark, even of a moonlight 
night, over a mountain road, the greater part 
of which lay through thick forest, was an un- 
dertaking from which a stouter heart than 
mine might well have shrunk. And yet, what 
else was there to do? Attention father must 
have; such a journey was utterly out of the 
question for Martha, who was far too old for 
any such expedition; and father, Martha and 
I comprised the entire household at this sea- 
son of the year, before the men who helped us 
with the farm during the summer had arrived. 
Our nearest neighbor in the other direction, 
as was very frequently the case in newly set- 
tled districts, was as farfrom us as the village 
Where the doctor lived. All this passed 
quickly through my mind as, with Martha’s 
help, I got father into bed, and before that 
Was quite accomplished I had arrived at the 
conclusion that I must undertake the journey, 
fear or no fear. Perhaps father guessed my 
intention, for as I arranged the pillow beneath 
his head, and stooped to give him a kiss, 
which I meant for a farewell, he began: 
“You have made me very comfortable, little 


was I to 
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daughter, and I shall get along somehow till 
morning, and then you can ride over for the 
doctor. You must not think of such a thing 
as going to-night, Nelly, for—’’ But there he 
considerately fainted away again, and taking 
advantage of my opportunity I gave hurried 
directions to Martha to keep the knee bathed 
well (for the trouble, I had discovered, was in 
the knee), and father, as long as possible, in 
ignorance of my departure, after which I flew 
up to my room and slipped on my short riding 
skirt, and from there to the barn, where I 
saddled my little horse, thankful that I was 
dependent upon no one for the aecomplish- 
ment of that task, and then with a shrinking, 
half-terrified heart, mounted my brave 
and turned her head toward the road. 
There were two ways to the village,—a short 
cut through the woods, and an open road 
which had the disadvantage of being four 
miles longer. I dreaded unspeakably to enter 


Bess 


the dark forest, but I knew that every mo- 
ment was precious, and furthermore that 
I would actually be safer, less apt to 
meet anyone, in the forest than on the open 
road. And _ so, before the mile of open 
country had been passed over, I had 
decided on the forest road, and _pres- 
ently was turning into it, my heart, I will 


confess, beating with quick,suffocating throbs 
as we left the moonlit path and entered its 
lonely gloom. 

O, how dreary it was! 
stiff and tall on either side the path, and al- 
though leafless, so interlaced were the 
branches overhead, so dense was the under- 
growth, that hardly a ray of moonlight could 
penetrate. And then, such strange, weird 
sounds as were wafted to me onthe night 
air! Once I was certain that it was the cry 
of a human being in deadly pain which fell 
upon my startled ear, and my blood curdled 
and I grew faint and sick. But presently, 
when it had been repeated more than once, I 
recognized the voice of the screech owl, and 
trying to laugh away my fears, took fresh 
courage to go on, little by little ceasing to 
start at every sound; growing to think of the 
rubbing and groaning of the branches as that 
and nothing more, and to look upon the gur- 
gling, rippling brook which flowed at the foot 
of the hill that I was traversing, as a friendly 
companion going with me on my lonely way. 


The great trees stood 


We must have covered five miles of our jour- 
ney, with still that distance before us, when 
my little horse stopped short with so sudden 
a motion that Iwas sent forward on her neck, 
and then cowering back she trembling 
like a leaf, while from far, far upon the 
mountain side, there came to my ears the 
sound of a short, sharp bark, followed by 
several others. 

For an instant I sat there as though turned 
to stone, paralyzed by terror and on the verge 
of losing consciousness. But the certainty 
that such an act would mean my death war- 
rant saved me, and by a mighty effort of my 
will I pulled myself together, and giving Bess 
a merciiess cut with my whip, clasped both 
arms about her neck as she darted forward 
stung to madness by the pain, and so clung 
with my cheek pressed close to her sleek head, 
at a wild gallop along the forest 
road. For I, as well as my little steed, had 
recognized those horrible voices, and knew 
that the wolves were after us. Then, and not 
till then, did I understand and place impor- 
tance upon that unfinished sentence of my 
father’s. Yes, he must have heard that the 
savage creatures, driven by hunger—for the 
winter had been a long and severe one—from 
their dens in the almost impenetrable fast- 


stood 


as she tore 


nessess of the mountain forest, had ven- 
tured down into our neighborhood and were 


roaming through our more cleared district, an 
almost unheard-of thing. 

But it was too late to turn back now. 
the direction whence the sound came I] 
that the foe was between us 


From 
knew 
and the entrance 


of the wood, and on either hand lay that 
tangle of undergrowth. Ne, there was noth- 


ing for it but to go forward, trusting to God 
and my noble little horse to carry me to safety. 

Never, should I live to be a hundred, shall 
I forget the horrible torture of dreadful antici- 
pation which for minutes which seemed like 
hours I underwent. I firmly believe that 
the reality would not have been much worse. 
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3ut finally I could endure the uncertainty no 
longer, and raising myself I glanced back 
over my shoulder. For a long mile behind, 
the road lay straight as an arrow, bathed, 
where the trees were more widely separated, 
in a flood of moonlight, and with a sigh of 
intense relief and thanksgiving. I saw that 
not in all its length was a moving creature. 

But alas, my self gratulation had come too 
soon, for alnost at that moment, round a 
curve in the road, came a flying form, follow- 
ed by another and another. And then I knew 
that the wolves were gaining upon us! But 
we were not yet past hope, and lifting the 
whip I brought it down upon my pony’s head 
and flanks in a shower of terrible blows, which 
sent her bounding forward at redoubled speed. 
Poor little Bess! I hated to hurt her so, but 
it was for her life as well as mine! One after 
another they fell, those cruel, stinging blows, 
till I could hold the whip no longer; and 
indeed, as I flung it from meTI realized that 
she was doing her best, and that, neither to 
save iny life or her own, could she keep up 
much longer the pace at which she had been 
going. Once again I glanced behind, and 
with that glance the last ray of hope died out, 
for the distance between us and our pursuers 
had visibly diminished, and was every mo- 
ment growing less. 

With a stifled groan I fell forward again up- 
on my horse’s neck, and with my face buried 
in her mane lay waiting in an agony that aw- 


ful moment when I should be dragged from 
the saddle and worried and torn to pieces, 


praying only that the anguish might be short. 
So absorbed had I become in the horror of 
my situation that I was all unconscious that 
great clouds had been rolling up, or that a 
inighty tempest was upon us, till a furious 


blast struck the forest, which bent tall trees 
like grain in a summer breeze, and almost 


hurled me from my pony’s back in its unex- 
pected onslaught. But by a mighty struggle 
[ regained my seat, and clinging there I real- 


ized that a new danger was confronting us, 
for right and left, before and behind, 


branches were crashing to the earth, and any 
moment we might be felled beneath some 
crushing weight. But far from adding to the 
torture of anticipation, the knowledge came 
like a breath of hope. Better, far better, to meet 
death in even that cruel form than to face the 
prospect of those horrid fangs! And so, with 
something like a sigh of thanksgiving, I closed 
my eyes and waited for the end. 

Those were moments which seemed like 
hours, days—weeks! In reality I suppose that 
not many seconds had passed, when, as_ Bess 
sprang wildly forward, a terrific crash shook 
the earth beneath our feet, and simultaneously 
came a snarling cry of an animal in deadly 
agony; and starting up and glancing back once 
more, I saw, stretched across the path not one 
hundred feet behind, a giant oak which had 
been cast down, crushingin its fall the lead- 
ers of the pack, and forming, for the moment 
at least, an obstruction which would detain the 
bewildered followers. I was very young and 
life was sweet! Back into my heart flowed a 
blessed hope that even yet we might be saved, 
and with a great sob I cried aloud to Bess, 
urging her on once more. She was almost 
spent, my gallant little steed, but she seemed 
to understand, and stretching every nerve 
made one more desperate effort, one more 
mighty dash to save her life and mine. And 
won them, too! my glorious little Bess! 

Yes, she is living still, and if human care 
goes for anything her chances are good for 
long years of happy grazing yet, for Roger 
makes Bess one of his first cares. 

But for my story, though there is not much 
more to tell. Iwas able to retain my con- 
sciousness till the doctor’s house was reached 
and I had told my story; then, as in a dream, 
hearing his father give me over into Roger’s 
care, and making sure that he himself had 
started to my father’s help, I fainted quietly 
away, and passed, they told me afterward, 
from one fainting into another, during all the 
long night which followed. Roger told me 
some strange things of that night when I was 
able to listen to him, among others, of a vow 
which he had taken as he watched the uncer- 
tain, fluttering breathing of the pale, uncon- 
scious slip of a girl, whose side he never for 
an instant left; a vow that she, or none 
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other, should one day be his wife. And he 
looked so determined as he told it, and yet 
so full of silent pleading were those great 
dark eyes of his, that, somehow, I could not 
say him nay. ‘ 

‘*But, Roger,’’ I whispered, when he would 
let me speak, ‘‘I can never leave father, and 
the young doctor must not be so far away as 
our farm lies!’’ 

And then, with his arms still about me, his 
cheek pressed to mine, he told me gently that 
father would always be lame and unable to 
manage the farm, and so he would come, 
with Martha, to live with us in our village 
home. And so they did, and it is there any- 
where a happier home, a more real paradise 
on earth than ours—Roger’s and mine—I have 
yet to find 1t out. 

But about my hair? To be sure! I had for- 
gotten quite about it. It was some days be- 
tore I had sufficiently recovered from my ter- 
rible shock to rise from the bed to which 
Roger had carried me on that fateful night, 
but when finally, one morning, I insisted that 
I would not consent to play the invalid 
longer, I heard him whisper to his mother as 
he left my room: ‘‘I think that you had bet- 
ter tell her; it might be something of a 
shock.”’ 

But he need not have been afraid. Even 
then I think that I had begun to value myself 
only in the light of what Roger thought of 
me; and if he did not mind it, it was of little 
moment to me, though I knew that ever 
more I should carry with me this reminder of 
my horrible danger and my God-sent deliver- 
ance. 

And Roger did not mind, though often, as 
his glance chances to fall upon it, he will fold 
me close, close in his strong arms, and I feel 
him shudder, as he whispers: 

**O my darling! my poor little girl, would 
that I could have borne it for yvou!’’ ButI 
thank God always that it came to me and not 
to him! 


Disloyal, Undesirable Immigrants. 
ALICE E. PINNEY. 





Our national attitude in holding out the 
tight hand of fellowship and citizenship to 
the vast army of emigrants who leave their 
country simply that their children may escape 
military duty, has not been duly considered. 

This is a training which in 99 cases out of 
100 would be an advantage to the boys, if only 
for the purpose of discipline, and which would 
make many a young man a far more desirable 
citizen. A person who makes no secret of 
his disloyalty to the Jand of his birth and ed- 
ucation, will seldom prove a loyal citizen, 
even of the United States, and should certain- 
ly be debarred from having any hand in its 
government. A citizen who will not obey 
the just laws of his own country is hardly in 
a position to rule another. Such disloyal im- 
migrants invariably disobey our laws in regard 
to sending their children to school, etc, and 
allow them to grow up in ignorance and vice, 
although they claim the privileges of citizen- 
ship as soon as possible, and receive political 
privileges before they have even served their 
apprenticeship, or have been educated up to 
American ideas or customs. 

In their ignorance they arrive in this coun- 
try with the threefold idea of escaping their 
home military duties, making a fortune in 
some easy way and helping to rule our coun- 
try without being required to perform any 
duties. Now if these three ideas entitle for- 
eign born, bred and educated persons to the 
rights and privileges of good citizenship, 
God save the country, for no other power can. 
It is high time, if we desire him to save the 
country, for us as a people to try to save our- 
selves. The new law of Sweden that no boys 
over 15 years of age shall be allowed to leave 
the country until after they have served their 
time in military training, is one that should 
be adopted by all countries, and should be re- 
spected by our government if nothing more, 
for we have really no use here in the United 
States for boys of that age before they are 
properly disciplined. Uncle Sam has his 
hands full now in trying to control and disci- 
pline his own boys, and he ought to thank the 
king of Sweden for trying to keep his boys 
at home and not allowing them to shirk their 
duties, and making them pay their debts to 
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the home government which has protected 
and educated them. Uncle Sam should find 
cause to be thankful that they come to our 
shores fitted for something, if only for a place 
in our army, a training which will make 
them no less desirable as citizens, and which 
may enable them in time to pay for the rights 
and privileges of American citizenship. 

The foreigners’ excuse, that people of low 
birth and education do not stand much chance 
to rise in the foreign armies, may be true. 
Certainly no foreigner who shirks his mili- 
tary duty for himself or his children would 
be fitted to command, or capable of rising. 
When our country refuses to become a city of 
refuge for disloyal and criminal immigrants 
the great question of how to restrict immigra- 
tion will be solved, for it will be controlled 
by international law. 


One Way To Turn a Penny. 
GORDON L. ELLIOTT. 


One way by which a farmer or some mem- 
ber of his family can supply himself or herself 
with a little spending money, is to correspond 
for the home newspapers. In nearly every 
county there are perhaps six or eight news- 
papers, each having letters each week from 
the different towns and localities in the coun- 
ty. By looking after the matter a little you 
can make arrangements with most of the news- 
papers to furnish them each week items 
of news and interest from your neighbor- 
hood concerning crops, picnics, sociables, 
church affairs, personal matters, accidents, 
fires, murders, robberies, suicides, in fact_ 
anything that would interest the people of the 
district and of other parts of the county. The 
items and letters sent need not be long, any- 
thing from a line to a hundred words will be 
acceptable, and the shorter the better in most 
eases. The publishers will send the paper in 
payment and sometimes from 25c to 50c per 
week in addition, according to the service 
rendered. When one person sends in items for 
several papers it amounts to quite a little at the 
end of the month. One evening a week will 
sometimes pay as high as $5 per month, and 
that helps out amazingly, taking it the year 
round. 


——EEEE 

Peace and Plenty.—How much complaint 
I hear in my travels among farmers 
and other people! I sometimes think we 
do not realize when we are placed, as it 
were, in the garden of Eden. There is 
not as much difference in the various voca- 
tions as many of us imagine. The farmer 
complains of his hard lot, yet men in other 
lines of business complain even more loudly 
and want to get back on the farm. Now, we 
are all filling our sphere in this life. It is no 
harder for us to do our work on the farm, if 
we are adapted to it, than the manufacturer, 
clerk or merchant. Each one is filling his 
place in life’s great purpose. I donot think 
we are having nearly as hard times as people 
imagine. There is neither famine nor want. 
The whole world is full to overflowing. The 
oldest persons living never knew everything 
so cheap. We complain of low prices for farm 
produce, but clothing and other goods are 
equally low, while literature was never so 
cheap in price, nor so good in quality. Is it 
right for us to continue this complaining 
spirit? Let us rather work on as the good Lord 
gives us health and strength. Those who have 
not the strength do the hard muscular work, 
can help about other labor, and in planning 
and directing. Let us work together, as mem- 
bers of one family, for the good of all. Then, 
when our life’s work is finished, it may be said 
of each one of us, ‘‘He hath done what he 
could for the good and up-lifting of humani- 
ty.’’—[{Myron Pease. 


Kisses for the Cook.—There is a big farm 
up in Nova Scotia where a clever woman is 
turning out clever housewives by the score. 
They are little girls picked up from city 
streets, and when they leave this mothgrly 
manager and the big, homelike place, they 
know more about how a house ought to be 
managed than many a farmer’s daughter. 





A Postmaster who was appointed in 1853 still 
has charge of the office at Rushville, Bu- 
chanan Co, Kan, having served continuously 
since then. 








SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Bible on Horses and Cattle, 

[Prize-winning Essay by John Adams, in Our 
Scripture Contest. } 

The first mention of the horse we find in 
the Bible is in Genesis, and in the last chap- 
ter of that book we read of Joseph and a very 
great company of horsemen journeying to 
Canaan to perform the last sad rites at the 
funeral of his father Jacob. From this, the 
use of the horse in Egpyt for general travel 
must date back to remotest antiquity, 
I infer from reading the Scriptures that the 
ox was used for heavy draft work, the ass ag 
a beast of burden, and the horse for speed, 
The original home of the horse was in central 
and western Asia, and they probably roamed 
the plain of the Euphrates for ages before man 
arrived upon the scene to claim dominion over 
them. 

A graphic description of a charger prepared 
for battle, is found in Job 39, 20-25: ‘‘Can’st 
thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? The 
glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth 
in the valley and rejoiceth in his strength. 
He goeth on to meet the armed men. He mock- 
eth at fear and is not afraid... He smell- 
eth the battle afar off.’’ At the time this 
grand melody was written the horse was typ- 
ical of war, and was raised almost solely for 
that purpose. It was mounted by horsemen 
or harness‘d to chariots, and the breed was 
peculiarly adapted to the wild life required 
to carry on a warfare over the hills and plains 
of Palestine. Its hoof was hard and unshod 
with iron; its legs were wiry and the whole 
frame full of pluck and endurance. The high- 
ly bred trotter of our day is the offspring of 
this hardy stock. 

Cattle is avery common word, used all 
through the first books of the Bible. Abra- 
ham was well supplied with veal, milk and 
butter and furnished his guests with an abun- 
dant supply. (Gen 18). The great mass of 
his wealth consisted of flocks and herds. As 
the years roll by and tilling the soil becomes 
an occupation as well as stock raising, oxen are 
used to plow and prepare the soil at seed time 
and afterward draw the ripened grain from 
harvest field to threshing floor. The thresh- 
ing process was simple, but no doubt tedious, 
forthe oxen that trampled out the grain 
(Deut 25:4). 

In different parts of the Bible we are com- 
manded to treat with kindness the animals 
placed under our care. The verse with the 
best lesson attached for me, in this line, is 
Proverbs 12:10: ‘‘A righteous man regardeth 
the life of his beast.’’ Is it not easy to carry 
our minds and hearts, by thoughts like these, 
to the infinitely good and wise Creator? In 
the great rush and worry for position, wealth 
and power, when so much attention is paid 
to the cultivation of the intellect, and so lit- 
tle to the cultivation of the heart, it is well 
to read our Bibles more and ponder over the 
useful lessons contained therein. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
THE SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 





2. BEHEADED Worps—Fill the first blank 
with a word, and each succeeding blank with 
the same word beheaded. 

I got some —— not long ——, when I —— to 
get it I say ——. 

3. Resus—YYY REPAIR—500 of obtain- 
ed bacon USNT 2 B1OoWoL. 

4. CHARADE—My first is severe, my second 
is a weight, my third isto hide,and my whole 
is a town in New Hampshire. 

5. ANAGRAM—(one word)—THE TOY 
CHIP. 

6. Drop LETTER PuzzLE— 
—N—U—0O—A—T—I—. 





Positions in the Patent Office.—The Washing- 
ton correspondent who lately advised young 
men of a scientific turn of mind to apply at 
the patent office for a situation, could not have 
been thoroughly posted on the subject, accord- 
ing to the book of instructions to applicants 
by the civil service commission. They 
state in their book of ’96 thatin ’95 there were 
154 males examined, 49 passed, and only 24 
given positions in that office.— (J. W. P. 
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THE BUSY WORLD. 


A Brilliant American Girl. 


FORREST CRISSEY. 





Intense Americanism is the keynote to the 
work and character of Miss Bessie O. Potter, 
whose statuettes have given her a national 
fame, and it is this quality which makes her 
career and personality of peculiar interest to 
the women of 
America. Ev- 
ery particle of 
clay which 
falls under the 
deft fingers of 
this sprite of 
womanhood 
becomes in- 
stantly in- 
stinct with the 
modern Amer- 
ican spirit. 
When the 
wide reputa- 
tion of this 
young sculp- 
tor is consid- 
ered,itis well- 
nigh impossi- 
ble to believe 
that it has 
been achieved 
by only six years of study and work. The 
marvel of her accomplishment is increased 
when one looks at the laughing, girlish face 
and dainty figure of Miss Potter, who does 
not look to be over 20, although she frankly 





MISS POTTER. 

















HAMLIN GARLAND. 


admits having than a score of 
years 

She was born in St Louis, but was brought 
to Chicago by her parents when an infant 
and has lived in this city ever since, with the 
exception of about a year spent in visiting 
the galleries and studios of Europe. During 
eight years of her childhood Miss Potter saw 
but few days which were free from intense 
suffering, and for this reason did not begin 
her school life until she was far more mature 
than her companions in the grade in which 
she was obliged to enter. In this seeming 
affliction, however, there was concealed a 
providential good, for it resulted in her at- 
tendance at the Cook county normal school, 
in which the advanced methods of Col Fran- 
cis Parker received practical test and develop- 
Ment. Under his theories of child training, 
even the youngest pupils were put to work at 
clay modeling. This department was then 
in the able charge of Mr Schneider. 

Miss Potter’s first childish attempt to give 
shape and form to the clay which was put 
into her hands, revealed to her discriminating 
instructor the fact that he had discovered @ 
potential sculptor of rare genius, and he wise- 
ly allowed the child a wide latitude in which 
to develop her artistic propensities. Her 
earliest attempts were with ludicrously diffi- 
cult and pretentious subjects. Every moment 


seen more 
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of her time not absolutely demanded 
other studies was spent in transcribing into 
clay the pictures in her reader and other 
school books. Gradually she was led intoa 
choice of 
simpler and 
more appro- 
priate sub- 
jects and her 
advance m ent 
was rapid. 
Interest- 
ed friends 
brought the 
brilliant child 
to the notice 
of Lorado 
Taft, who at 
once became 
deeply inter- 
ested in her, 
and the ac- 
quaintance 
resulted in an 
invitation for 





her to enter 

his studio. 

Then began 

the serious ‘Srypra.”? 

work of her 

life. She applied herself with joyful en- 
thusiasm to her tasks, and her progress 
even distanced the sanguine hopes of Mr 
Taft. After being thoroughly launched in her 


studies she took up the course at the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, and pursued it for some 
years, at the same time being a constant and 
welcome frequenter of Mr Taft’s workshop. 
On completing her course at the Art Institute, 
she engaged witi Mr Taft as his assistant, 
and worked in that capacity until about a 
year ago, when she decided to make a lei- 
surely visit to Europe in order to determine 
whether or not she wished to take the long 
course of training in the studios of Paris, 
Rome and Florence which the profession 
considers not only necessary but inevitable. 
Many and delightful months were spent by 
her in flitting from gallery to studio, hover- 
ing about the modern masters of sculpture at 
their work and gleaning desultory instruction 
as a butterfly gathers sweets from the flowers. 

Contrary to all the expectations of her 
friends, the spell which has held captive every 
young American student who has visited the 
European art centers, failed to make Miss 
Potter its victim, and she perversely decided 
that she did not wish to study art in Europe 





MISS X. 


for any length of time. Her Americanism 
had asserted itself, and she immediately re- 
turned to her Chicago home, satisfied to be- 
come the interpreter of all that is delicate, 
facile and graceful in modern American life. 
She opened a cosy studio in the Atheneum 
building, which is presided over by her charm- 
ing and matronly mother. Her reputation as 
the molder of tiny statuette portraits of socie- 


by her 
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ty ladies, children, actresses, lecturers and ideal 
types of American womanhood, was already 
thoroughly established through her success 
at eastern sales and exhibitions. As a result, 
orders came to her newly opened studio more 
rapidly than she could execute them, and 
nothing short of a radical increase in her prices 
was able to reduce the demands upon her time 
and energies. 

Saturdays are devoted by her to the recep- 
tion of her friends and on these occasions her 
studio is crowded by admiring art lovers, 
writers, painters and social leaders. 

In person, Miss Potter is tiny, winsome and 
active, and moves about her studio with the 
airy lightness of the little girl model who is 
her almost constant companion. Even to 
enumerate the pieces which have brought 
Miss Potter her sudden celebrity, is impossi- 
ble within the limits of this article. Only a 
few of her latest and most pleasing statuettes 
can be mentioned. Among these are A Lady 
with Cloak, which is understood to be a 
portrait of Mrs H. H. Kohlsaat; a strong 
sketch of Hamlin Garland, the novelist of 
western rural life; a sketch of James A. 
Herne ‘‘in character; astudy of a nude 
child which Miss Potter calls Lydia, but 
which is better known as ‘‘A Child of Na- 
ture;’’ a group portrait of Miss Susan B. An- 
thony and Mrs S. E. Cross; and a charming 
portrait of Lydia in short waist and flowing 
curls. The bust of the late Prof David Swing 
is one of the largest and most vigorous pieces 


”? 


which Miss Potter has ever modeled. Al- 
though the art critics of the entire country 


have given her unstinted praise, Miss Potter 
is as simple and unassuming as a child in her 
manner. 
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Only Seven, and a Trick Rider. 





Here is a portrait of Master Baudry, a_ sev- 
en-years-old trick rider of Cortland, N Y, do- 














ing one of his clever tricks. He uses a wheel 
built especially for him by the Barnes cycle 
company of Syracuse, and his feats are truly 
remarkable, equaling those of some of the 
professionals. He has won a number of med- 
als, and is probably the champion boy trick 
rider of the country. 
rn 

A Hooting Daisy.—I thought I would take 
Hoot Owl’s advice and hoot, too. I think it 
is very nice forthe girls and boys to havea 
Table where they can have a nice social chat, 
and I hope all the boys and girls will join and 
try and see how sociable they can be. I am 
14 years old and live in the country. I won- 
der if any of )ou have tried to solve the puz- 
zles in this paper? I have tried some but have 
not met with any success yet. I admire Hoot 
Owl very much.—[Daisy. 





Ona Pig Farm.—I have a pet colt. His 
name is George G. Vest, and I can ride him 
at any time I wish. I go to school during 
the winter months and work on the farm in 
summer. We have 10 lambs, 75 pigs and one 
calf.—[F. Arthur Claiborn. 
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THE FARMER'S HOME. 


Our Home Grounds and Roadsides. 


[Extracts from a Paper read by James Draper of 
Worcester, Mass, before the Connecticut Board 
of Agriculture. } 

My ideal home is not the one of broad do- 
main where abundant means enables its 
owner to employ a professional landscape gar- 
dener to lay out and plant on a most magnifi- 
cent scale, but rather the typical farm home, 
nestled here and there among the hills, val- 
leys and woodsides, be they near or remote 
from city or town advantages. 

A place for everything and everything in its 
place, is a very important factor in the ap- 
pearance of our home grounds. To this end 
shelter must be provided for all implements 
of husbandry, as well as every description of 
vehicle used upon the farm or by the family. 
It is neither economical nor creditable to any 
place to leave them where last used, or scat- 
tered at random along the roadsides, beside 
the walls or fences, or around the buildings. 
If implements and carts, wagons and the like, 
have reached that state of their existence that 
they are not worth housing, they certainly 
should net be allowed to encumber the 
ground. The beauty of ashade or fruit tree 
is not enhanced by being decorated with old 
scythes, rakes, hoes, chains, hoops, harnesses 
or horse shoes. Dilapidated chicken cvops, 
discarded furniture, old barrels and boxes, are 
not only an eyesore to every thoughtful observ- 
er, but an object lesson of carelessness and 
shiftlessness to every member of the house- 
hold, as well as the employees on the farm. 

If any parts of these appliances or accumu- 
lations are of any value for repairing others, 
let them be taken apart and carefully placed 
in the toolhouse or workshop, where they ean 
be found readily if wanted. Let the remnants 
be cremated as far as possible and the old iron 
turned over to the junk dealers. 

The next disfigurement to our grounds is 
the promiscuous deposit of rubbish of all 
kinds, stumps, logs, old lumber, brush and 
the like, which should be reduced to ashes, 
either as fuel or in one general conflagration. 
Stones and boulders are not very attractive in 
large quantities around a place, and the larger 
share of them, at least, should be removed 
from sight. Having constructed drives and 
walks, the next work is to grade the remain- 
ing grounds properly, using the best soil free- 
ly for the upper portion, to insure a good 
growth of gras: of a permanent character. 
After seeding and raking smoothly, a heavy 
roller should be used to complete the work, 
so as to leave the ground ina perfect condi- 
tion for the lawn mower in after years. A 
well-kept lawn is of itself as attractive and 
gratifying to the ownerof a home as any 
single feature that can be named. The _ reck- 
less method of planting indiscriminately all 
over the lawn is to be avoided, as is also the 
planting in set rows all along the walks or 
drives. A few groups of shrubs on the borders 
of the lawn, at the angles, and perhaps on the 
curves, or afew placed in suitable positions 
along the drives, with an occasional clump of 
the smaller growing varieties near the dwell- 
ing, will be all that is needed. The great ten- 
dency is for overcrowding rather than the 
reverse, where there is so large a variety of 
beautiful shrubs and plants that can be util- 
ized in this decorative work. Some of these, 
like the lilac, syringa, spirea, weigelia, 
deutzia, forsythia, althea, snowballs and the 
like, in their great variety, although in com- 


mon use for many years, still remain in favor’ 


for grouping or single planting. The Japan 
snowballs, hydrangeas, variegated leaved cor- 
mus, golden-leaved elder, golden-leaved sy- 
ringas, and spirea, purple-leaved hazel, pur- 
ple-leaved barberry, purple-leaved plum, the 
Japan rosa rugosa, with its glossy leaves and 
showy buds, are an abundant variety from 
which to make our selections. 

The Japan maples, with their delicately cut 
foliage of various shades and colors, are decid- 
edly fascinating. The rhododendrons' and 
azaleas are costly at the outset and require the 
best of care to succeed, but few, if any, plants 
equal the gorgeous beauty of their flowers. 
The magnolia family are almost as showy in 
flower as those just named, but must have 
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special care in planting and after culture, till 
they become ftirmly established. While the 
rose is found growing in abundance in many 
places, still the large flowering sorts of recent 
introduction require a constant care and treat- 
ment that many are unable to give, in order to 
produce the large, showy blooms, of all 
shades and colors, that have been so great an 
attraction of late years. 

Before leaving the question of what to plant, 
I would not omit alluding to some of our na- 
tive plants that possess considerable merit in 
this direction. Our native mountian laurel, or 
Kalmia latifolia, can be utilized, and itis difti- 
cult to name a more beautiful shrub when in 
flower. Its bright glossy foliage, through the 
entire year, produces a most pleasing effect. 
Our native swamp pink, azalea_ nudifolia, 
white and pink, is also worthy of utilization in 
our work. These with the kalmias must be 
removed with the earth retained about their 
roots, to succeed well. The Clethra alnifolia 
gives a fragrant white flowering shrub, and a 
small clump in some suitable location would 
be generally appreciated. For a background 
against some fence or building, a group of 
wild sumach will give a fine effect in the 
flower, and leaf in the autumn season, and for 
climbing vines to cover ledges, boulders or 
walls, the bittersweet, woodbine and clematis 
possess considerable merit. 
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Roof Windows for Country Houses. 


The chambers of many old-fashioned houses 
are dark and stuffy. They need light and air, 
which can be secured by letting windows into 
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the roof. Double-roofed dormer windows are 
not particularly attractive, are quite expen 
sive to build, and frequently leak. Besides, 
they do not give the proper amount of room 
inside that is needed. A much better plan 
for roof windows is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, which tells its own story of 
construction. Here we have graceful lines 
and the maximum of room inside, the ceil- 
ing of the room finishing flush right out into 
the addition. In front of the window, if de 
sired, cau be constructed a window box fo1 
flowers, as shown. In this case a gutter must 
be placed above the window to catch the drip. 
The rafters for such a dormer window can be 
cut from $ inch boards, these being perfectly 
strong to support the weight of tne dormer 
roof, which is, of course, very light. Cut from 
boards it is very easy to get the curved roof. 
Such windows can be added to a roof very 
cheaply and will give the greatest satisfaction, 
as the writer knows by experience. 
a es 


A Boy and a Gun. 


RYMAN. 


Ah me! How much mischief they do! To- 
day two boys with guns on their shoulders 
left at my doora pair éach of robins and 
blackbirds. I could not refuse to accept the 
birds, because I knew that it was kindness of 
heart which prompted the boys to bring, for 
their sick schoolmate, what they considered 
a dainty dinner. And yet I could scarcely 
keep back the tears as I took the limp forms 
in my hand and noted the blood-stained 
wings, so like those which had caused me 
such bitter grief long years ago. 

How distinctly I remember the little nests 
in the old apple tree where for several years 
a family of robins lived in peace, singing joy- 
fully to each other as they built their nests 
and reared their young. 








My little sister and I watched with never. 
tiring interest the happy housekeepers, and 
even ventured to peep into the nest occasion. 
ally where the mother robin sat watching ug 
with bright, beadlike eyes, while her mate 
from a neighboring bough chirped a friendly 
warning to be careful, but there was not gq 
note of fearin his song. He knew that we 
were friends. Had we not helped to care for 
his birdlings by replacing them in the nest 
when their clumsy movements brought them 
to the ground? And one summer we had been 
very careful not to annoy them when they 
came each day to pick up the crumbs around 
the table where we ate our dinner, one old 
robin being so bold as to alight on father’s 
shoulder and then hop to the corner of the 
table to pick up some crumbs, before joining 
his companions on the _ floor. Those were 
happy days for both robins and children, but 
there came a summer when a handsome Mal- 
tese cat became an inmate of the house, and 
then our trouble began. 

Although we tried to watch her, and ex. 
plained to her very carefully the rights of the 
robins as the oldest residents, she watched 
them with greedy eyes and we could not trust 
her. One day a loud cry from the robins told 
us that help was needed at once, and we 
rushed to the orchard to find the nest torn,the 
eggs broken on the ground and the male bird 
fluttering around the tree uttering notes of 
grief and terror. Ina moment we saw the 
‘at behind some shrubbery with Mrs Robin 
struggling in her mouth. Seizing her by the 
throat I choked her until she dropped the 
bird, but it was too late; the life had gone 
out of the dainty form, and one broken wing 
was wet with blood from a wound in her side 
made by puss’s cruel teeth. 

This was too much for our childish hearts 
to bear,and throwing ourselves on the ground 
with our dead friend between us, we sobbed 
aloud in the bitterness of our first grief, while 
the lonely robin ona branch above us sent 
forth such heart-broken cries as to bring the 
other members of the family from their work 
to inquire the cause. 

For several days the robin stayed around 
the old tree where he had been so happy, and 
then he diappeared. We never knew whether 
he fell a prey to puss’s sharp teeth or not, but 
we looked in vain for his coming the follow- 
ing spring; and ever since, when I hear boys 
talk of shooting the birds for sport, I feel as 
though they were plotting against some of 
my dearest friends. 

And now boys, of course you all want a gun, 
but will you not try to be satisfied with shoot- 
ing game which is large enough to be of more 
use for food than for music and company? 
If you can not find such game, ycu can_prac- 
tice upon the enemies of the hen roost and 
cornfield, but if only for the sake of those 
who love them, do let our song birds live. 





Mr Depew’s Spotted Dog.—‘‘ When I was quite 
a young lad, about 14 years old,’’ says Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, ‘‘my father lived on an old 
farm up at Poughkeepsie. One day I went to 
town to see the circus, and while there I saw for 
the first time one of those spotted coach dogs. 
I bargained for it with the owner, and trotted 
home happy with my new possession. When 
my father saw it, his good old Puritan face 
fell, and he said, sadly, 

‘* “Why, Chauncey, we don’t want any spot- 
ted dog on the farm! It would drive the 
-attle crazy!’ 

** T succeeded in obtaining permission to 
keep him, however. The next day it was 
raining, and I took the dog out in the woods 
to try him on acoon. The rain was too much 
for the spots, and when we returned home 
they had disappeared. I hastened to town 
and hunted up the man who sold him to mé. 

‘** ‘Look at the dog,’ said I; ‘his spots have 
all washed off.’ 

‘* ‘Great guns, boy!’ exclaimed the dealer, 
‘there was an umbrella went with that dog. 
Didn’t you get an umbrella?’ ’’—[Harper’s 

Round Table. 


“Eat Slowly and you will never overeat,” is 
the advice given by a hale, hearty old map, 
who says that indigestion comes from imper- 
fect mastication and fast eating. 
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A Song of Seedtime. 


FRANK H. SWEET. 


Whoa! haw! Harry and Ben, 

Two diminutive working men, 

Planting their farm of four teet square,— 
Little brown faces full of care, 

No such farmers anyw here. 


Whoa! haw! Harry and plow,— 

Which is the name ot hoe just now,-- 
Haw! Buck! Ben with a stick, 
Harrowing ground off smooth and slick; 
Gee, there! you Buck and Bright! 

Don’t you think it a pretty sight, 
Farmers dving their work just right? 


Melinda’s Spring Hat. 


DAME TROTT. 


EAR ME SUZ: I _ heard 
my daughter Melinda say 


this morning that ‘‘ mother 
was gettin’ old fashioned,’’ 
and all just 
didn’t like her new spring 
Melinda works at type- 


because ] 








writing in the city, coming 


home Satu day ni r} ts Last week I dropped 
in on her before dinner time (she’d been ask- 
jng me for weeks to come in and go to lunch 
with her.) It happened that day she was going 


have time 


boarding house. 


hat. so she didn’t 


to get her new 


to go ¢lenr up home to her 


We had lunch ata shaw sort of place, and 
as I fille dupon a 8s and chocolate 
eclairs and Melinda, she 
thought she was giving mother a rare treat!), 
ITecould not he Ip thinking of the good boiled 
dinner they we hoime and the nice 
apple pies I’d made fresh that morping. 

Then we went to look at hats. Land sakes! 
Melinda said they didn’t know nothing about 
fashions down at Cold Water, and I made up 


26.5 

KICK 
| 

indwich 


ice-« realn (poor 


e having at 


my mind she was right, for Miss Todd don’t 
keep no such headgear as I saw in the city 
shops. There wasn’t a blessed hat there but 


] 


would have looked like a nasty old dishrag if 





areal smart shower had come up. Melinda 
kept raving over them; she said they were 
sweet, dainty, exquisite, lovely, and all that 
sort of thing. JT told her I wouldn’t swap 
wy old calico sunbonnet for a whole shopful 
ofthem. And land o’ Goshen, such colors 


' 


as there was on them 
mother used 


[ thought of what my 
girls when we were 
getting a new frock and hat, oh, forty odd 


to say to us 


years ago. She'd always say: ‘*Blue and 
green should never be seen together.’”’ But 
that don’t hold nowadays. Some of those hats 
and bonnets had blue and green and purple and 


pink and yellow and bright, glaring scarlet, 
all mixed up everyway, flowers and ribbons 


and feathers and lace and velvet and jewlery, 


till it fairly made your eyes ache to look at 
one. 

I didn’t say a word when Melinda picked 
out the ver giddic st one there, but it did set 
me thinking. It was green straw as bright as 

th 


a wreath of violets in 
under the brim and little bows of glaring pink 
velvet in among them. There was more pink 


the grass in May, wi 


velvet on the outside, and a great bunch of 
hyacinths, pink, blue and purple, sticking 


out of the crown as straight as if it had been 
aflower pot. The front had red roses on it, 
a great, bright, buckle and a handful of the 
long, stiff grass we used to call gardeners’ 
garters. Melinda laid down $14 for it as 
as you please, and wore it Sunday looking as 
proud asa peacock, but land o’ goodness, I 
actually felt glad I was old-fashioned. It’s 


cool 


cheaper too,and a body feels more comfortable. 
—s 
Acquire the Bathing Habit. 
KATE KRAEMER. 


IThear so many people complain of spring 


Weather and spring lassitude, and I hear so 
much about spring medicine, that I wonder 
sometimes if the spring is wholly to blame 


for all this sort of thing. For my part I don’t 
believe in spring medicines, but I'll tell you 
one thing I do believe in,and not only for the 
spring but for the whole year round, and it is 
baths. I don’t think as a rule American peo- 
ple bathe enough. They take baths spasinodic- 
ally, whereas one ought to take them just as 


tegularly as he does his meals. There’s the 


time-honored Saturday night bath, for in- 
stance. That is better than nothing, but it is 
just the seventh part of the bathing that the 
human body ought to have. 

I know a young English woman 
complexion is a perfect marvel. I 
sometimes that she might be made a 


whose 
wish 
fiving 


example to those women who are eternally 
worrying about their skins. She is strong, 


healthy and happy, with that firm, fine pink 
and white skin you see ina child, which 
kept beautifully clean. She is simply ‘* beau- 
tifuliy clean.’’ When she gets upin the morn- 
ing she doesn’t just wash her face, neck and 
hands, good, th, 
cold in the summer, lukewarm in the winter, 
and emerges as fresh and glowing 


is 


she takes a wholesome bh: 


and de- 


pendent of spring medicine as the very god of 
health himself (I don’t know who he is, 
but of course the old Greeks had one). This 
girl has followed this rule as to baths all her 


life. Her mother made her begin when sle 
was a little girl, and now she takes it just as 
the average woman washes her face. 

I don’t know if one who has not grown up 


to such a custom could begin it successfully 
and profit by it, but at least she could begin 
with an invigorating sponge bath, and if that 
were followed for months regularly,the plunge 
could follow gradually. And bring the chil- 
dren up to it. You keep them fresh and clean 


with a daily bath till they begin to toddle; 
don’t drop it then, and they will grow up 
heathy, vigorous, ruddy young urchins, to 


whom water is a delight. 





To Make Money at Home. 
CLARA S. EVERTS. 

Replying to the plea of Blue-Eyed Daisy in 
the issue of April 11, I would suggest the 
raising of plants for market as a comparative- 
ly easy way of money-making at home. I say 
comparatively easy, as there 
of making money that is honest and legiti- 
mate. It is impossible to coin money without 
the expenditure of capital, brains or labor,and 
it usually takes a combination of all 1 ‘ 
The less there is of the first the more there is 
needed of the other two. 

While plant-raising requires pains and in- 
telligent care, it does not require attention 
long at a time, soa busy woman can attend to 
it. Cabbages, tomatoes, celery, pepper 
caulitlower, to be sold on the market, should 


is no easy way 


iree 


and 


be in small boxes, six or eight inches deep, 
of choice varieties, with the name and num- 
ber of plants plainly written on each box. 
Have rich, well fertilized soil, sow seeds 
thickly, thin out, and transplant to other 
boxes of different sizes containing from one 
or two dozen plants to 200. If one lives ona 


well traveled road, a sign put up at the gate 
will insure the sale of hundreds of plants at 


home. 

Sweet potato plants always command a 
ready sale in a country where they are grown, 
and they sprout and resprout, a barrel of 


as 


potatoes will furnish a great many plants. 
Early melon and cucumber plants‘started in 
small boxes, enough plants for one hillin 


each box, that would be ready to transplant 


early, would also sell. Young verbena and 
pansy plants of choice varieties, showing the 
third leaf, will sell for 25c a dozen or more. 


Those just coming into bloom find ready sale 
at 75c to $1a dozen. Bulbs are listed in floral 
catalogs at 50c to $2 or $3a dozen,according 
to variety. These can usually be bought at 
wholesale for about that much per hundred, 
and if one situated so she can sell them, 
there isa good profit on them. Seeds and 
plants can be bought in the way. In 
many localéties, perhaps in all, it would pay 
well to plant seeds of ornamental shade and 
forest trees, especially hard. and soft maple 
and the different nut-bearing trees. They re- 
quire but little room to raise until they are 
two or three years old, and will repay a good 


is 


same 


profit for time and labor invested. 
All that is needed in making a success of 
any or allof the things here suggested, is 


careful attention, energy and business 


sense. 


good 


ee 

Mustard.—One egg, 1 tablespoon mustard, 2 
tablespoons sugar, 4 cup vinegar; beat all 
smooth, and cook by standingin hot water on 


the stove.—[J. S. M. 
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Escaped From Chili. 


THE DANGEROUS ADVENTURE OF 
DETECTIVE W. M. LUGG. 





Compelled to Cross the Mountains on Muleback 
—Taken Sick During the Journey. 
From the Examiner, San Francisco, Cal. 


Four years ago, at the time of the trouble be- 
tween the United States and Chilias aresult of the 


killing of the sailors of the US S Baltimore, in 
the streets of a Chilian city, many Americans 
were obliged to leave the country for safety. 


Among them was W, 


ive and collector, 


M. Lugyg, the private detect- 
office is in the Crocker 
building, San Francisco, Cal. 

When Mr Lugg left Chili he went across the 
mountains into Argentine, traveling on muleback. 

Mr Lugg says that the trip is a delightful one in 
point of beautiful scenery and perfect weather, 
but many people dislike to undertake it on ac- 
count of the unhealthful stagnant water which 
they are compelled to drink along the way. Many 
persons have down with disease 
from having drank of it, and in anumber of cases 
the attacks have proven fatal. The native Chilians 
ink the water without injury to their systems, 
but ithas a bad effect upon those who are not 


whose 


been stricken 


ar 


used to it. 

‘*T fell a vietim to the injurious qualities of the 
said MrLugg. ‘It affected my kidneys 
to an alarming degree. When I got over into Ar- 
gentine I thought the trouble would gradually 
leave me, but instead of that it grew more aggra- 
vated and I suffered terribly from pains in the 
region of my kidneys. I was en route to Chicago 
and I determined to reach my destination before 
the complaint should grow so serious as to confine 
me tomy bed. Upon reaching Chicago I at once 
consulted a physician, who told me my kidneys 
had been affected by drinking polluted water. He 
treated me for some time for that complaint, but 
I grew steadily worse and new ailments were add- 


water,’’ 


ed to my already serious condition. I began to 
have neuralgic pains in my head, my spine was 


affected with shooting pains, and I had no control 
over the urinary organs. It was next to impossi- 
ble for me to get any sleep. I lay awake many ‘a 
night suffering the most intense pains, and the 
physician unable to relieve them. 

‘But relief came at last. One day one of my 
friends came to my room and handed me a box 
of Williams’ Pink Pills. Of course I laughed at him 
for daring to think that any patent medicine 
could aid me when my physician had failed. I 
took the pills, however, to oblige my friend more 
than for any faith I had in them, and I was treat- 
ed to the most joyous surprise of my lite when I 
realized that [ was being relieved of my pains. 
First the peculiar pains along my spine ceased, 
and then my neuralgic trouble began to grow less 
and finally left me entirely. It took a good while 
to improve the condition of my kidneys, but after 
I had taken a number of boxes of the pills I knew 
that they had done their work successfully, for 
then IL had regained control of the urinary organs 
and the action of my kidneys was strong and 
steady. 

‘‘When I thought I was out of all danger I quit 
taking the pills. The relief they had afforded 
was permanent, however, and I have never since 
felt a recurrence of the complaints. I hardly 
know how to praise Williams’ Pink Pills as they 
should be praised. They certainly are a wonder- 
ful preparation. 1 have recommended them toa 
number of my friends who were suffering from 
kidney complaints, and they have all been bene- 
fited by their use.’’ 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain all the elements 
necessary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They are for 
sale by all druggists, or may be had by mail from 
Dr Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, N 
Y, for 50 cents per box, or six boxes for $2.50. 


A DAY: wish to employ a few 
5 bright MEN and WOMEN 








with a little enterprise. to 
sell Climax Dish Washers and Self- 
heating Flatirons. $10 A DAY for the right par- 


ties. One agent cleared $20 every day for six months, 
Permanent position in town. citv or country. A good 
chance. Address CLIMAX MFG. CO., Columbus, O 





HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL CON 
FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THB 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADV ERTISENENT IN THIS JOU RNAL. 







































































































































A Morning in May. 
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The Aladdin Oven. 





A well-known writer on financial and eco- 
nomic subjects, Edward Atkinson, has been 
striving for years to teach the American peo- 
ple that they can make of an ordinary box 
an oven which will cook meats and other food 
much better and more cheaply than is done 
with a stove. Hecalls his apparatus the 
Aladdin oven. He derived his theory from 
the Norwegian cooking box. The principle 
of the Aladdin oven is that heat may be con- 
veyed by a lamp to the inside of a box so as 
to cook food. The box should be made of 
incom bustible, non-heat-conducting material. 
It should be lined with metal. A given 
temperature can be maintained for any length 
of time; herein is the secret of this method 
of cooking. An inner oven made of sheet 
metal, with shelves, and in other ways corre- 
sponding to the common oven,should be plac- 
ed in the outer box, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. There is no opening 
between the lamp and this inner oven, the 
heat circulating around the outside, and the 
products of combustion escaping by way of 
the same opening through which the heat 
passes. When the heat is kept at 300 degrees 
to 350 degrees Fahrenheit, no offensive odors 



























































are generated and no injury is done to the 
food. Meats, fish, vegetables, custards, etc, 
may all be cooked in the same oven at the 
same time without either imparting any flavor 
to the other or losing any of its own special 
flavor or juices. 

One of the chief recommendations of the 
Aladdin oven is its economy. Cheap cuts of 
meat can be made tender and appetizing. 
Mr Atkinson states that a piece of beef, com- 
monly known as the chuck roast, costing 10c 
per lb, or the shoulder, costing 6c per lb, put 
into this box and allowed to remain three 
hours, will be taken out as tender and nutri- 
tious as the best tenderloin, and of the most 
excellent flavor. Food cooked in this slow 
oven is far more nutritious than when done 
in a range, as the juices are preserved. Food 
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can be put into the oven at night, the lamp 
being then lighted. Inthe morning the cook- 
ed food is taken out, ready for consumption, 
without waste. This apparatus can be made 
at home, or the so-called Standard oven, with 
its complete equipment, can be bought for 
about $30. 





Good Early Dishes. 





Stewed Rhubarb.—Wash the rhubarb, cut in- 
to pieces about an inch long, put into a por- 
celain saucepan, and to each pound of rhubarb 
allow 4 1b of sugar. Sprinkle the sugar over 
the rhubarb; cover the saucepan, stand it on 
the back of the stove,and as soon as the sug- 
ar has melted, put it over a quicker fire and 
let it come to a sealding point. Try the rhu- 
barb, and if it is perfectly tender, lift it care- 
fully and put it aside.—{ Mrs Rorer. 

Riubarb Tapioca.—Wash 1 large cup pearl 
tapioca and soak in 3 pints of water for 4 
hours. Butter a pudding dish and cover the 
bottom with a thick layer of cut rhubarb; 
grate a little orange peel over it and sprinkle 
thickly with sugar. Turn over this half of 
the soaked tapioca and dot with tiny bits of 
butter. Put on another layer of rhubarb and 
finish with tapioca. Bake 1 hour in moder- 
ate oven and serve while warm with sweeten- 
ed cream. 

Rhubarb Tart.—Put 1 pint of flour into a 
bowl and rub into this 2 tablespoons butter, 
4 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon sugar and 1 tea- 
spoon baking powder. Now add enough milk 
to make a soft dough, about % cup. Knead 
lightly, roll out on a board, line a baking 
dish and fill with pieces of rhubarb not cook- 
ed. Sprinkle over this the required amount 
of sugar, and place over the top strips of the 
dough brushed with beaten egg. Bake ina 
quick oven 20 minutes or more. 

Rhubarb Pudding.—Take 6 good-sized stalks 
of rhubarb, 4 1b sugar, chop sufficient suet to 
make 1 cupful and mix it with 2 cups of 
flour, } teaspoon sait, and cold water enough 
to make it stick together. Roll this out, and 
put into the bottom of a baking dish; cut 
the rhubarb into pieces Linch long; fill the 
baking dish full; cover over the sugar; then 
roll out sufficient of the dough to make a thin 
crust, making an openingin the center, and 
put it overthe rhubarb. Stand this baking 
dish in a steamer, and steam constantly for 
2hours. Turn from the basin, and serve 
either with cream and sugar or hard sauce. 
[Mrs Rorer. 

Asparagus on Toast.—Tie the stalks in bun- 
dles, keeping the heads one way, and cut off 
the stalks so that they may be of equal length. 
Put them in well salted boiling water and 
cook only until tender. While boiling pre- 
pare some thin slices of toast, arrange the as- 
paragus when well drained neatly upon it, and 
pour over a white sauce. It requires about 
18 minutes to cook asparagus.—[Mrs Hen- 
derson. 

Parsley Butter.—Cream a heaping tablespoon 
butter and add 4 teaspoon salt, 4 saltspoon 
pepper and 1 tablespoon chopped parsley. 

Horse- Radish Sauce.—Chill 1 cup thick cream 
and beat it until stiff enough to hold in 
shape. Add 4 teaspoonful salt, 4 saltspoonful 
pepper and 3 tablespoonfuls prepared horse- 
radish. If fresh grated horse-radish be used, 
add 2 tablespoonfuls vinegar and 1 teaspoon- 
ful sugar to the radish. Keep this in a cold 
place, as it should be stiff and thick when 
used. If served on the dish with hot meat, 
put it in a shallow sance dish and cover the 
dish with the garnish of watercress.—[{Mrs 
Lincoln. 

Fish Croquettes.—Take 1 pound of any kind 
of boiled or baked fish; break into small bits 
and put in a saucepan with 4 pint of white 
sauce, 1 tablespoon thick cream, 1 teaspoon 
anchovy essence and a little pepper and _ salt. 
Place on the fire till hot. Butter a dozen 
shells and fill with this mixture. Cover the 
tops with fried bread crumbs and set in the 
oven to brown. 

Rice Pudding.—Wash 2 tablespoons rice and 
put in 1 quart milk, 2 tablespoons sugar, } 
nutineg grated, and if you wish } cup raisins, 
Cook slowly in the oven until the rice begins 
to swell and fill the dish. Keep the top stir- 
red down until the last 15 minutes. Serve 
cold. 
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BACKACHE. 


A Very Significant Indication of Organie 
Derangement. 

The back, “the mainspring of wo 
man’s orgunism,” quickly calls atten. 
tion to trouble by aching. It tellg 
with other symptoms, such as nervoug 
ness, head- 
ache, pains in 
loins, and HA 
weight in low- 
er part of 
body, blues 
and ‘‘all 
gone” feel- 
ing, that 
nature 
requires 
assist- 
ance, 
and 
at 
once. 
Lydia * 
E. Pink- 
ham’s Vege- 
table Compound for twenty years hag 
been the one and only effective remedy 
in such cases. It speedily removes the 
cause and effectually restores the 
organs to a healthy and normal condi- 
tion. Mrs. Pinkham cheerfully answers 
all letters from ailing women who 
require advice, withoutcharge. Thou- 
sands of cases like this are recorded. 

‘*T have taken one-half dozen bottles 
of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, and it has relieved me from all 
pain. I cannot tell you the agony I 
endured for years; pains in my back 
(Oh, the backache was dreadful!) and 
bearing-down pains in the abdomen 
extending down into my limbs; head- 
ache and nausea, and very painful 
menstruations. I had grown very thin, 
a mere shadow of my former self. 
Now I am without a single pain and 
am gaining in flesh rapidly.”—MatTrm 
GLENN, 1561 Dudley St., Cincinnati, 


DOES THE 
SPRING WEATHER 
MAKE YOU FEEL LANGUID? 


Your liver is deranged, your blood 
PURIFIER! Take a dose of 


KUTNOW’S 
IMPROVED EFFERVESCENT POWDER 


the first thing in the morning on an empty stom- 
ach, and you will soon feel rejuvenated. 

It eliminates the superabundant bile from your 
system. 


KUTNOW BROS., 


52-54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City. 
SAMPLE BOTTLE 25 cts, including postage. 


SOLD! & 


UNDER A“ 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


to wash as clean as can be dohe on the 
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75,000in § use 
washboard and with much more ease. This applies to 


Terriff’s Perfect W ashing Machine which will be sent 
on trial at wholesale price; if not satisfactory: money re 


funded. Agents Wanted. Forexclusive territory, terms 
and prices write PORTLAND MFG. CO., Box23 Portland, Mich. 


DEAFNESS 


_and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention;different from 
all other devices. The only safe. simpl@ 
comfortable and invisible Ear Drum 
the world. Helps where medical 4 
won qo wire, of string attachmen! 

rite for pamphlet. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO+s 

om § 104 Trust Bidg., Louisville, By. 
ees: | 1122 Broadway, N. Y. 

















The Spring of Youth. 


MARION MUIR. 


The thirsting levels burned around, 

The hot, white noontide glared above, 
When in the desert sand I found 

A cool and green alcove. 


The blushes of the brier rose 
Had sweetened all its silver rill, 
Whose mirrored blue and bright repose 
I can remember still. 


It was no fault of mine or thine, 
Oh Love, that I must onward go. 
While roses bloom and waters shine 
The winds of Fate will blow. 


But never, though we moved apart, 
Can life again seem waste and dry, 

Since for one moment in its heart, 
That spring showed me the sky. 





The Newest Apparel. 


all 
and country, a 
wheeling 
tume is one of 
the 


Since bicycling has become popular with 
clty 


classes of women in 


cos- 


necessa- 
ries of the 
spring and 
summer ward- 
robe. The nob- 
by suit illus- 
trated here- 
with is up to 
date and will 
be becoming 
to all wheel- 
women. A fit- 
ted bodice is 
cut in the Nor- 


folk jacket 
style, with 
three box 
plaits both 
back and 
front, but the 
pointed yoke 


piece which is 
stitched 
the garment is 
a decided im- 
a Cycling costume. provement ov- 
Sizes 32 to 40 inches bust meas- er the usual 
ure, Norfolk waist. 
The neck is cut in a slight V in front, and fin- 
ished with coat lapels bound with braid and a 
neat turn-over collar. A narrow belt passing 
under the center box plait in the back gives @ 
very trim appearance to the waist. The skirt 
is cut so that it hangs well when worn on 
the wheel and does not impede the 

motion of its wearer. It 
just to the top of the boots, 


onto 








reaches 


but may 


be worn shorter or longer as pre- 
ferred. Either bloomers or leg- 


gins should be worn with this suit. 

These serviceable leggins are 
usually made of broadeloth, thin 
leather, or of the same material as 


No 20,399. 
the costuine with which they are Lady’s leg- 
to be worn, and : cut to fit the gins. 
leg fect] i eae . . Sizes for 

5 pert ‘tly. rhey are shaped 13, 14 and 15 
by a side seam running theirinehes calf 


whole length, and button up the measure. 


Outside with flat gaiter buttons and  button- 
holes, or may be fastened by lacings if pre- 
ferred. 


One of the prettiest of fancy blouses is here 
illustrated, with its several unique features. 
The sleeve is very 
new and is compos- 
ed of four pieces, 
all the seams being 
outlined in braid, 
cord or passemen- 
terie, the collar be- 
ing trimmed to cor- 
respond. The full 
blouse front is 
formed by a triple 
box plait, and the 
collar is cut so that 





No 20,447. Fancy waist. “it may be —— 
Sizes 32 to 40 inches bust not,as it is detach- 
measure. able. If the waist 
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Try it for just one wash. 


Tre Procter & Gamete Co., Cini. 
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IVORY SOAP 


99 44560 PURE 


Ivory Soap costs a little more, 
but it takes less to do the work, and how much whiter clothes 


are when they have been washed with it. 











is made of wool goods, the collar, crush belt 
and bow at the back of the waist should be 
of velvet. 

Mothers of small boys will find this 
useful and serviceable pattern 
shirt waists. It 
has three box 
plaits in the back, 
and the front full- 
ness is arranged in 
side plaits with 
the usual stitched 
box plait in the 
center, where the 
waist closes with 
studs buttons. 
A stitched band 
supplied with but- 
tons that serve to 
hold up the trous- 


a very 
for summer 


or 





ers is sewed onto 
the shirt at the 
waist line. A 
round = turn-down 
collar finishes the 
neck, and _ the 
shirt sleeves are 
fulled into plain 
straight cuffs at No 20,584. Boy’s shirt waist. 
the wrists. Color- Sizes for 5, 6,7. 8 9 and 10 


ed 
and flannelettes are all used for making shirt 

waists after this pattern. 
A stylish skirt for little maidens of from 8 
to 12 years is here pictured as made of blue 
ra and white challis or 


cottons, linens Y€@ts. 


mohair. It is ent 
with five pieces and 
has its fullness ar- 
ranged in two box 
plaits in the back. 


The pattern fits close- 
ly over the hips and 
has the approved flare 
at the sides and back. 





Three rows of dark 
blue braid add just 
No 20.577. Girl’s skirt. enough trimming to 
Sizes 8 to 12 years. the skirt, but this ad- 


dition may be omitted if one wishes to keep 
the skirt plain. For linen suits and those of 
duck and grass cloth, this pattern will prove 
just the thing, being plain and stylishly cut. 

Here is a very smart little coat of tan covert 
cloth that ean be worn on all sorts of occa- 
sions during the sum- 
mer and fall. The 
front is single breast- 
ed, fastening with a 
tly and invisible but- 
tons. A turn-over 


eollar and stitehed 
lapels finish the neck, 
and three useful 


pockets with stitched 
laps adorn the front 
of the coat. The 
back is tight-fitting 
and is laid in stylish 
plaits quite full be- 
low the waist line. 
All the seams are or- 





No 20,568. Summer jacket. 
Sizes 32 to 40 inches bust 
namented with tailormeasure. 


stitching. This model can be made of black 
or dark blue broadcloth, and the collar faced 
with velvet. 

This sleeve 3s suitable for shirt waists and 
all summer dresses where no lining is requir- 








Ten Farmers’ Wives WANTE 


You can assist us by sending us the names and addresses 
of ten reliable farmers’ wives likely to be interested in our 
revised tea and coffee club order circular for Farmers’ 
Grange and Alliance Buyers. by complying with the 
above we will send you a beautiful panel picture, large 
size, 14x 28 inches, suitable toframe. Old Reliable House. 
Highest reference. EMPIRE CITY TEA CO., 28 
De Peyster Street, New York City, U.S. A. 











SCHOOL OF —Arr, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 
Summer Term, Plymouth, Mass., 


EXPRESSION. July 8. Catalogue free; also_speci- 
men copy of the new review, Expression. 8S. 8. CURRY, 
Ph. D., or EXPRESSION, 458 Boylston Street, Boston. 











ed. Itis sure to be becoming 
and the great ad- 
vantage of being easy to 
make. The sleeve is cut in 
one piece and is shaped by 
an under arm seam. It is full 


POSSESSES 





at the top, where it is finely 
gathered into the arm size, 
and is finished at the wrists 
with straight cuffs. Stitched 
laps are placed on each side No 20,383. Shirt 
of the opening just above the — . 
cuffs, to prevent tearing. ae ee 


In ordering these patterns, measure, or 23 
be careful to give the correct to 40 inches 
bust measure, and number of PUSt measure. 
the pattern under the illustration. Address 
all orders to Pattern Department at this 
ofiice, and inclose 10c for each pattern. Full 
directions how to cut and fit the garments, 
and the number of yards of material requir- 
ed, are sent with each pattern. Buyers will 
please write the number plainly, and give 
their full name and address. 


=~ a ~ 


To Prevent Fraying.—Many workers in em- 
broidery silks, or possessors of fine pieces with 
embroidered edges, are troubled greatly by 
the fraying of the outer edge after the second 
washing. This is especially the case if the 
linen is cut too close to the edge after the 
work is finished and has just been washed. 
All lovers of fanecywork in embroidery silks 
know the edge must not be cut out until after 
the first washing. To prevent the fraying 


which is so discouraging, take the new piece 
of linen, before you begin working with the 


silks, and run the outermost edge of the stamp- 


ed pattern with machine stitching—a close 
stitch—and you will be fully repaid for your 
trouble. Ifa machine is not convenient, run 
the edge by hand with ordinary thread; this 


is more trouble but will prove satisfactory 
in the end.—{Jennie Wright King. 


Those Souvenir Teaspoons are a grand bar- 
gain at 9c. Lsent for sets Nos 2 and 3and have 
used them. To say that I am satisfied does 
not give the right expression. I believe that 
I am proud of them. I would like to work for 
Leonard Manufacturing Company and secure 
some of the prize pieces, but could not act in 
the capacity of agent as I seldom go away 
from home—being very deaf—but when I see 
anything I want recommended in AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, and have the money to pay for 
it, Iam notafraidto invest.—[Sallie A. Fost- 
ney, Farmersville, Montgomery Co, O. 


Wool Wadding covered with cheese cloth 
makes an excellent bed-coverlet, instead of 
comforters, which new-fashioned folks some- 
times call ‘‘tormentors.’’ 
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Farmers’ Daughters—X. 

















FROM THE HILLS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


——— 


Moths Fatten on Tar and Camphor, 
A. ASHMUN KELLY. 


As early as February and March the moths 
may often be found about the sunniest win- 
dows, and by watching closely for them many 
may be destroyed. Look over all woolens 


nd furs. Moths have an especial fondness 
ior red colors. But it is the moth maggot 
that does the mischief. Thoroughly beat the 
soods with a light rattan, and sun and air 
them for several hours. Then carefully wrap 
hem in paper, first combing out furs. News- 
paperis said to be best. Moths can’t or 


won't eat through paper. Take out the goods 


at least monthly, examine, beat and sun. 
fhis is the whole secret which the furriers 
have. Moths laugh at tar paper, unless it 

Moths laugh at t | l t 


and they 
camphor. 
the vani- 


carefully covers the goods inclosed, 
actually get fat on tar balls and 
As for cedar chests, nothing tickles 
ity of a high caste moth more than a summer 
residence in such a structure. Camphor will 
impair the color of some goods, and will turn 
furs light. Printing ink on newspapers is 
quite as good and does not affect coloring. 
Cotton bags, hermetically sealed, are as good 
as paper. These are nice for hanging dresses, 
etc, in, as it prevents creasing or 
A fur cloak may thus be hung up 
in a pillow case. Or it may be further guard- 
ed by wrappingin paper and putting in a 
tight pasteboard box orina drawer, for the 
summer. 

Some nuns in a hospital convent 
without 


coats, 
wrinkles. 


‘tried ev- 
erything else suceess,’’ and finally 
hit upon dry moth exterminator. 
They had lots of feathers sent to be made up 
into pillows, and the moths were cieared from 
these entirely by the use of salt. Salt, how- 
ever, is objectionable inasmuch as it draws 
moisture. It is a moth embarrasser, though. 
There are various remedies for this trouble- 
some pest, some of which I herewith give, 
but it may be said that, so far as woolens, 
furs, feathers, etc, are concerned, nothing has 
proven so effectual in my experience as the 
foregoing method, namely, eternal vigilance, 
sealed paper wrappers, beating, air and sun- 
shine. Moths won't live in the light. in 
which respect they do not greatly differ from 
some mortals, except that the latter often sin 
mn a full light. Here are some anti-moth 
preparations: Soxlet recommends a solution 
of 2 parts thymol, 2 parts salicylic acid, 1 part 
nl of lemon in 200 partsalcohol. This is also 
to be used against cockroaches. Wrap in 
soiled colored calico. Lay bits of tar paper 
in boxes, etc. Sprinkle pulverized cloves, 
cedar and rhubarb, 1 oz each, around. Whole 
cloves are better than tobacco, camphor or 
cedar shavings. Moisten pa:er or linen with 
turpentine and put with the goods. Renew 
twice or thrice vearly. Place seeds of the 
bitter apple among the goods. 


salt as a 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





Talk Around the Table. 





The Farmers’ Girls are the coming wives and 
mothers and the home makers of our country, 
one of the most sacred vocations ever given to 
humanity. The bars are down and the way 
open for the farmer girl to avail herself of 
any occupation to which she can turn her 
hand and for which she is best fitted by taste, 
inclination or education. Farmers’ girls and 
all other American girls should study ques- 
tions of political economy and science of gov- 
ernment. Eating is a necessity of our being 
and the human race. could not exist unless 
some one paid attention to that kind of work, 
so teach the girls how to cook.—{Mrs H. H. 
Hinds. ‘ 





Old-Fashioned Remedies.—I think Mollie 
Dearest’s idea of the Tablers talking about 
roots and herbs a good one. There are many 
herbs which are far better than doctors’ medi- 
cines for many diseases. I will tell the Tablers 
what cured me of a cough the doctors did 
not seem to check in the least. An old lady 

ave me the receipt. Steep a handful of hops 
in 4 pint of water, strain, add a cup of mo- 
lasses, and boil until thick, or make into 
candy. Useitfreely. We know a young man 
who had pneumonia and the doc tors had given 
him up. A _ neighbor saved his life by an old 
Indian remedy. Kill a fowl and skin it as 
quickly as possible. Take hammer or ax and 

ound it flat. After removing the intestines 
ay it across the lungs, and repeat every half 
hour, and by the time the third or fourth fowl 
has been used, the patient will be out of dan- 
ger. The quic ker the fowl is got on after kill- 
ing the better. The animal heat will draw 
out all inflammation. I would also say there 
is no remedy better for colds, poor appetite and 
many other diseases than boneset. It grows 
in nearly every swale or swamp. Let us hear 
from others on the subject.—[ Scribe. 





Cannot Have Too Many.—Ulrica, I too have 
read and enjoyed Kipling and Ian Maclaren, 
though it seems rather odd to couple two such 
dissimilar writers. S. R. Crockett’s collec- 
tion of Scotch stories, The Stickit Minister, 
is very good. These faichful pictures of every 


day life provoke both smiles and tears, but 
they dignify our commonplace duties and 


trials, and inspire us with fresh zeal and sym- 


pathy. We cannot have toomany such books. 
Are there many Chautauquans among the 
Tablers? Iam an 788. The course was very 
helpful. —{ Reffa W. 

A Young Housekeeper’s Wants.—I wish the 
sisters would help me out with some hints 
about my table fare. I don’t mean with 


elaborate bills of fare, but some simple dishes, 
some changes from the regular routine. I am 
a young housekeeper, and my purse is not 
heavy. I have a boarder, a middle-aged gen- 
tleman, from the city. I live on a farm; have 
milk, cream and butter (and would have eggs, 
only the hens eat them). I am five miles from 
a butcher, so fresh meat is not readily obtain- 


ed. Ihave hams and dried beef in stock. 
Breakfast and suppers are the biggest bother 
to me, for I want change. I am not strong 


and have to keep a girl, and she can only do 


straight housework, so every bit of cooking 
falls on me. Iuse red tablecloths every day. 
Please give me hints how to make my table 
attractive. Should I use tray cloths at my 
plate when I pour tea and coffee, and at the 

‘master’s’’ where carving is done?—/ Gordon 
Leigh. 





Wants Mental Food, Not Recipes.—It s2ems 
to me that, since there are so many excellent 
cookbooks extant, which are reliable, it is not 
wise to give so much space in household mag- 
azines to recipes. get so tired of seeing, 
week after week, a list of recipes, when I 
have such excellent books full of recipes, for 
every sort of pie, pudding, etc, that was ever 
thought of. Not that I would depreciate the 
art of cookery.—I recognize it as one of the im- 
portant arts, a knowledge of which is really 
indispensable to the successful honsekeeper. 
But it seems a great waste of time, and maga- 
zine space, when, instead of something that 
will serve as mental food, or touch sad hearts 
with cheering words, we find, ever and ever- 
lastingly, recipes! What do you_ think, 
mothers and daughters? Do you not think by 
exercising a little more judgment, a little 
more discrimination, this department may 
exemplify the little note quoted from Julia 
Ward Howe,on the same page with the golden 
fruit recipes? It is so good that it may not 
be amiss to quote again. It will bear repeti- 
tion better than an old recipe: ‘‘Outside the 
charmed circle of fashion, I find the tone of 
taste and cnlture much higher than I remem- 















ber it to have been, in my youth. I find wo. 
men leading nobler lives, filling larger and 
higher places, enjoying the upper air of 
thought, where they used to rest upon the 
very soil of domestic care and detail.’’ We 
may ‘‘enjoy the upper air of thought’’ if we 
will put forth the least energy in this direc. 
tion. Editors have a wonderfully keep 
knowledge of the laws of supply and demand. 


As long as directions for making denim 
nicknacks, patchwork quilts and recipes 
make up the bulk of our contributions, so 


long will our page be filled with such unim. 
portant matter. Of course we are domestic— 
we pride ourselves on being queens and prin- 
cesses of homes! But we are interested in al] 
the great educational questions of the day, 
We want to enjoy the upper air of thought,and 
to that end let us have evidences of a little 
more real thinking. Let us show by our dis- 
cussions that we are in touch with the pro- 
gressive element in the world; that we are 
eager, and on the alert; anxious to make the 
most of every opportunity for self-culture, 
There is too much in our natures which re. 


mains dormant. There is capability for far 
more than we execute. Let us bestir our- 
selves, and us the days and weeks go by, ‘‘let 
knowledge grow to more and more.’’—/Mrs 
W. A. Kellerman. : 
Asked and Answered.—Will M. I. Ganne, 


who described a model girl, kindly send hig 
or her name and address for publication in this 
column? It is wanted by a correspondent. 

A good remedy for blackheads is 4 dram sul- 
phur, 4 dram sulphuric ether, 3 oz rectified 
spirits of wine. After bathing the face with 
tepid waterin the evening, apply the mix- 
ture to the skin with a chamois skin, rubbing 
itin well. In the morning wash the face 
in cool water. Use at last six weeks. Can 
some one give mearecipe for coloring a straw 
hat black?—[ Lena McHennep. 

Will some of the ladies please tell 
to preserve eggs’—[{A Subscriber. 


me how 













WALTER BAKER & CO,, reo. 


Established Dorchester, is. 1780. 80. 


Breakfast Cocoa 
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ABSOLUTELY .PURE 








Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
“* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 
=e ® ® @ @ 2&6 


BABY CARRIACES “:5°s° 


ywhere to anyone at Wholesale Prices w re a asl 
ing one cent in advance. We pay freight. Buy —- 
fac tory Save deal- |$18. 50 Carriage for $9.25. 
ers’ profits. Large il-| 7“ 4 ‘ * $5.95. 
lustrated catalogue | $ Ne 65. 
free Address CASH BUYERS’ UNIO 


West Van Buren Street, B 42, Chi wa Til, 
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IF SICK AND CURABLE, | CAN HELP YOu, 


Our Health Adviser’s Leafile te tell how. Free. 
1538, Springfield, Mass. 


MEN: WOMEN 


ught to make ae Portraits in spare hours at 
thelr homes by anew copyrighted method. » Tose least 
will be fu ork by m which 


ee EARN $8 TO $16 A WEEK. ois 


x. A. GRIPP. German Artist, Tyrone, Pa 
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